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Draining a Very Wet Piece. 


Nearly every one of extended experience 
in the work of tile drainage is reminded of 
instances in which the attempt has been 
made to drain deep depressions where a 
sudden flow of water concentrates from the 
uplands adjoining, where it was eventually 
learned that the tile at such periods was 
unable to remove the heavv influx of water 
in time to entirely save the growing crop. 

Such a condition of affairs has existed on 
the writer’s farm, and efforts have been 
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2.00 per annum, in advance. $2.50 if not paid 
on ance. Postage free. Single copies & cents, «i | 
All persons sending contributions to THE PLOUGHM al 

for use in its columns must sign their name, not 
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tisers, Its circulation is large and among the 
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Outlook for Eastern Beef. 

The time is at hand when the East may 
again compete with the West in beef produc- 
tion, if it cares todo so. Whether such com- 
petition will take place depends largely on 
the future of the price of beef as compared 
with the returns for dairy products. At 
present, wherever milk and milk products 
can be handled and shipped to advantage, 
they are considered more profitable even 
than beef at high prices. 

In remote sections of the East where 
no railroads are near and no convenient 
creameries, cheese factories or condensories, 
and where the help needed to operate a 
dairy farm is hard to get, the subject of 
beef production is attracting most attention. 
There are such districts in nearly every one 
of the North Atlantic States. Beef produc- 
tion requires less labor than dairying, and 
the cattle can be marketed from remote 
towns without special difficulty. 

It is possible, almost probable, in fact, 
that the advantage of dairying, in relative 
protit, will become less year by year. In 
other words, the outlook is for a mure rapid 
gain in the conditions favorable for East- 
ern beef production than fur Eastern dairy- 
ing. 

Western dairy interests are growing with 
extreme rapidity. Western butter now 
sells at practically same price as best East- 
ern. Immense quantities are placed in cold 
storage, to be sold six months later for 
nearly the prices of best fresh-made cream- 
ery goods. This means that Kansas nd 
the Dakotas may now compete with the East 
the year through, and with about the same 
advantages in dairy production that they 
have had in grain raising, namely, very fer- 
tile, easily worked soil, operated on a large 
scale by machinery. The advent of cold stor- 
age has made time and distance no great ob- 
stacle. In fact, the Western product added 
to the disreputable competition from oleo 
and renovated butter has already begun to 
crowd the Eastern producer rather closely 
during seasons when the supply of dairy 
products has exceeded the demand. As fast 
as population increases the demand will also 
gain, but there is more reason to believe 
that the Western dairy sections will con- 
tinue their extremely rapid growth for a 
long time to come. 

The beef situation, on the other hand, is 
likely to improve rapidly. The West has 
reached about the limit of cheap beef pro- 
duction, According to good authorities, no 








great increase inthe output of the ranges 
may be expected. In fact, their area is 
continually being reduced by sales of land 


for farming purposes. According to the 
internal commerce reports, the receipts of 
cattle at the five leading stock markets, 
Chicago, Kansas City, Omaha, St. Louis 
and St. Joseph, during the past year, 
Showed an increase of only a few thousand 
head, whereas the consumption of beef 
Would naturally call for an immense in- 
crease, The receipts last year were 7,710,559 
wad, as compared with 7,243,469 in 1901 
aud 5,602,735 in 1900. On the other hand, 
there was a pronounced falling off in the 
iumber of hugs received. The total re- 
ceipts of swine in 1902 at the five principal 
Markets named were 15,614,129 head, as 
compared with the much higher total of 
{74,014 in 1901 and 17,239,621 in 1900. It 
's also significant that the contribution of 
‘\ve stock at these five principal markets in 
"- aggregated only 583,245 cars, as com- 
Pile with 622,352 in 1901 and 582,257 cars in 
ih It thus appears that the high tide of 
ive stock traffic was reached in 1901, and 
that the past year has returned more nearly 
‘he level of activity indicated by the fig- 
ures or 1900, 
ts ‘ule the demand for beef must increase 
very creatly in the near future, the West 
“VOC greatly inerease the output except 
ordinary farm methods, including silo, 
Pas'iirage and grain feeding. The Eastern 
‘ner, with his cheap lands and natural 
Pasiires, will have a fair chance at the 
‘er level of prices which these conditions 
"us' bring about. The Northeast is nat- 
~ “ya stock-raising section, with its large 
areas of rough land and unsuited for 
“u'cvation by modern methods, its sheltered 
tt, good water supply and its good 
‘This to be had for less than cost of build- 


ae tet of the dairy farm and made from 
‘scarded mileh cows. Heavy beef from 
a “red beef stock can be produced fully 
a ‘i quality to that of any other section. 
's vertainly better for the consumer than 
ahin «tof exhausted, feverish, starving 
Oe og Shipped from distant points for the 
Pply of Eastern markets. 
1 2 
of ne ecord for fires shows that a lot 
two ae is much better than one or 
ery big ones, 


made at different times in years past to 
render it in condition to insure a crop 
against damage by water, but with in- 
different success. Tiles laid in ditches 
following the water courses of the field 
naturally converging at this depression, 


siderable hammering to get this fact into 
the heads of Vermont farmers, but it got 
there, and the last legislature made it im- 
possible fur two or three men of the cattle 
commission to partially ruin the dairy 
interest of a whole State because they “ sus- 
pected ’’ tuberculosis existed. 

Under the present law, if the cattle owner 
has reason to suppose his cattle are dis- 
eased, he may apply to the cattle commis- 
sioners for examination, etc. The initiatory 
is where it should be; with the owner of the 
stock. The cattle owner will be the most 
anxious party to keep his herd healthy, and 
will, in the majority of instances, promptly 
co-operate with the State. 

Every age, and frequently every semi-age, 
has had its “fad.”? Until of late, it has 


) where all united in w single six-inch tile de- 
| signed as the outlet, the water flowing into 


| an open ditch forty rods distant was consid- 
| ered ample for all emergencies; an ideal job. 
But the continued rains and heavy down- 
| pour of water that have occurred at times 


been a bovine tuberculous with us in Ver- 
mont, and Massachusetts has been touched 
to the tune of a million or so, as we under- 
stand it. The little “tuberculin squirt 
guns ”’ were more of a menace to our State 
than a hundred years of consumption, for 





commission. which prepared the food bills. 
He emphasized the importance to the pro- 
ducers and consumers of pure-food legisla- 
tion. He quoted from the testimony of a 
Chicago chemist and former city inspector 
concerning the varieties of adulterations of 
spices, liquors, candies and several varie- 
ties of foods, and then gave estimates by A. 
J. Wedderburn of Virginia, who was 
formerly special inspector of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and corresponding sec- 
retary of the pure-food and drug congress, 
as to the percentage of food and drugs that 
are aduiterated. He placed the aggregate 
loss toconsumers at $1,170,000,000. 

The speaker gave statistics of pure-food 
laws in different States. He designated 
vinegar, liquors, syrup, sugar, honey, 
canned goods, butter, cheese, milk and olive 
oil as the principal articles adulterated. 

Even the Chicago chemist already cited, 
said the speaker, seemed to have been de- 
ceived in regard to adulteration in maple 
sugar when he spoke of cane sugar and mo- 





Per Pounds 

cent. protein in 

Feed— protein. one ton. 
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Wheat bran............ 22.222... 12 240 
Oil meal (0. P.)........2.....2... 29 580 
Cottonseed meal................. .37 740 
Digester tankage................ .60 1200 
Blood meal —...............-..  .87 1740 
Soluble blood flour .............. 87 1740 

One of the by-product foods mentioned 
above is likely to become of great interest 
and importance to practical dairymen. We 
refer to soluble blood flour. This prepara- 
tion has been tried and proved to be an ex- 
cellent food to develop rapid growth in 
young calves feeding on skimmed milk. 
Different stations have found that blood 
meal absolutely cures and prevents scours, 
which causes so much trouble with skimmed 
milk fed calves. 

Digester tankage is a food for bogs only. 
1t is made from pure meat scraps thoroughly 
dried and carefully ground. Hogs eat it 
greedily, and, as noted before, make large 
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during the past two seasons has demon- 
strated the fact that other means must be 
adopted_in order to remove the surface 
water out of that hole more expeditiously, as 
the liability of losing a crop occurs at time, 
unexpected, together with the cash outlay 
and the labor expended in doing the job. The 
problem was how can the overflow water 
be conducted at once into the six-inch tiles 
which was apparently large enough to per- 
form the work required. The fact that 
water entering the joints of tiles after set- 
tling through the soil absorbed too much 
time had been fully illustrated. 

In order to remedy this difficulty the fol- 
lowing plan was recently adopted. At the 
lowest point in the depression or ‘‘ pond 
hole” where the six-inch tile enters for the 
outlet, a ‘“‘catch basin,” consisting of a 
sewer pipe two feet in diameter and 2} feet 
long, is placed in the ground, the upper end 
just even with the surface of the ground. 
At its lower end an aperture is cut of 
size to allow the entrance of the end of the 
six-inch tile designed for the outlet, also 
others for inlet to other smaller tiles. The 
upper end of the sewer pipe being about 
even with the surface of the surrounding 
soil, it is assumed that the surface water 
will flow in unobstructed, and the six-inch 
tile will do therest. When the critical time 
arrives it will be watched with interest by 
Irving D. Cook, Genesee County, N. Y. 
Since the above was written, the January 
thaw has suddenly sent down a flood of 
water in volume sufficient to thoroughly 
test the above system. For u time the over- 
flow rushed over the edges of the sewer 
pipe, where it passed off through the six- 
inch tile all right. Before the day closed 
the flow of water increased faster than it 
could be disposed of, and on the following 
morning there appeared nearly or quite the 
amount of surface water as formerly, but 
twenty-four hours later, to my unbounded 
satisfaction, the water had entirely disap- 
peared, andone could walk dry shod over 
the entire portion so recently submerged, 
thus apparently insuring a favorable har- 
vest of the winter wheat now occupying 
the ground. I. D. C. 
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Tuberculosis in Vermont. 


Allow me to congratulate you in behalf of 
Neéw England farmers, and especially of the 
farmers of Vermont, for your recent article 
headed, “‘ Time for Moderation,” in which 
you treat the subject of tuberculosis and 
methods of handling it. You will say, ‘‘the 
public has passed beyond the stampede 
period, and extreme measures will not be 
favored in this connection.” It took con- 








the vital statistics from each town vierk in 
Chittenden County told us that the death 
rate from consumption had decreased 
rather than increased in the last 
twenty years. All this time the farmer 
and the farmer’s family, and everybody 
in the villages and cities of the country had 
been using the milk, butter, meat from these 
“dangerous” cows. All this time those 
“‘ scientists ’’ had been ta king their meals at 
home, at hotels, anywhere, everywhere with- 
out giving a thought to the germs and bacilli 
that were supposed to be gnawing at the 
vitals of ‘the public. It is an easy thing for 
**science’”’ to offer the property of some- 
body else on the altar of public health. 

All this time the farmers were willing to 
suffer their share—but when it came to the 
wholesale slaughter of some or the Ainest 
looking dairies in the State, burying in 
sandpits, as they did, between $20,000 and 
$30,000 worth of cattle from a single 
Chittenden County town, it became a ques- 
tion of exterminating the leading industry 
of Vermont or putting an extinguisher on 
some of these “scientific” lights. The ex- 
tinguisher was applied. 

Our contention was, as your article truly 
states, that it was “probable that the 
danger resulting to human beings from 
the disease in’cattle has been vastly exagger- 
ated.”” These “ scientists ’’ were challenged 
to show where in Chittenden County (‘* the 
hotbed of tuberculosis,’”’ as they claimed), 
milk or meat from alleged tuberculous cows 
had made anybody sick—had caused deaths 
fromtuberculosis. They arestill challenged 
to show it. 

The contention was, and is, that facts 
sheuld be substituted for theories. Ex- 
treme measures should not be employed 
unless it is entirely plain that they are 
absolutely necessary. I quote your closing 
sentence with great satisfaction: *‘ It will 
be best now to go slow and let the scientists 
give us more facts as we proceed.”’ 

W. W. HIGBEE. 

Charlotte, Vt., Feb. 23. 

Progressive Sugar-Makers. 

At the meeting of Vermont maple-sugar 
makers, Feb. 11 and 12, at Montpelier, 
twenty exhibitors occupied spaces in the 
hall. Although the exhibits were not 
numerous, president V. I. Spear of Ran- 
dolph considered they averaged well with 
previous years. 

Cul. Albert Clarke, secretary of the Home 
Market Club of Boston, delivered an ad- 
dress Tuesday evening, taking for his sub- 
ject “‘ Pure Food Laws.” Colonel Clarke 





lasses as ‘‘ natural constituents of maple.” 
He ridiculed that idea, and drew the lesson 
that the association should carry on a cam- 
paign in the large cities, and avoid spending 
money in advertising to consumers, except 
to inform them that the only assurance they 
can have of getting pure maple articles is to 
obtain it in Vermont from dealers accred- 
ited by this association. In closing, he em- 
phasized the importance of trade-marks, 
and advised producers of various food prod- 
ucts to contribute to the reputation of the 
State, by practicing strict honesty in pro- 
duction and marketing of their products, 
the value of which would be enhanced by 
the reputation thus gained. , 
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New Meat Foods for Stock. 


The farmer who is feeding only corn to his 
steers or bogs, literally, must have corn to 
burn. For years it has been a difficult mat- 
ter to know where protein could be obtained 
at such cost that the farmer could afford to 
sell some of his corn and buy a protein feed 
with which to properly balance the re- 
mainder. The results of experiments quoted 
have surprised the oldest practical feeders 
of many States and would seem to indicate 
that the solution lies ready ut hand in the 
large output of byproducts prepared in the 
packing house. 

Many men object to the use of animal 
foods in the shape of blood meal or tankage. 
Wedo not find this objection well founded 
in actual practice. Hogs will greedily eat 
all kinds of refuse coming fresh from the 
slaughter-house. Many people have ob- 
jected to the use of slaughter-house-fed 
animals, owing to the danger of disease in- 
fection. Packing-house foods are free from 
this objection. In their manufacture they 
are subjected to sucha high temperature 
that any germs which might cause trouble 
are destroyed. In the first place, every 
animal which goes into the packing-house 
has passed a careful inspection by officers 
of the United States Bureau of Animal In- 
dustry, so that the danger of infection is 
reduced to a minimum. 

These foods are cheap, clean and highly 
concentrated. It is not necessary to handle 
a large bulk in order to get the food con- 
stituents required. Wedo not believe in 
tablet rations, but recommend a wise and 
carefully planned system of feeding by 
which an animal will get plenty of bulk 
food and at the same time plenty of nutri- 
tive material. The following table will give 
a better idea of the relation existing be- 
tween sume of these feeds and the ordinary 
feeds of the farm. These analyses are 
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‘brown rot, caused by alittle fungus which 


and satisfactory gains. 

Meat meal is a product of higher grade 
meat scraps, dried and ground, and is meet- 
ing with a large demand from poultrymen 
who wish cheap winter eggs. Every prac- 
tical poultryman knows that no food 
is a better egg stimulant than meat 
scraps, fresh from the butcher shop. 
Such scraps cannot be stored except 
in refrigerators during hot weather, 
so are not available to many poultrymen. 
Many of our best breeders of pure-bred 
swine are thoroughly alive to the fact that 
if they are going to develop proper bone in 
their breeding atock they must make a 
radical change in the methods of breeding, 
feeding and treatment. It has been a 
practice in Great Britain and Germany for 
many years to feed swine, especially early 
in life, liberal rations of ground bone. 
Ground bone contains a large amount 
of digestible protein, from twenty to twenty- 
five per cent., and is rich in phos- 
phates, containing from fifty to fifty-five 
percent. It will be readily seen that this 
material affords the swine breeder valuable 
help in overcoming the serious defect in his 
breed stock. In conclusion, we would say 
that we believe that a great future is in 
store for the use of animal foods. We be- 
lieve that it isa matter of only a few years 
until every available material from our 
great packing houses will be converted into 
palatable and nutritive foods for the growth 
and maintenance of farm live stock. 

Iowa. ProrF. J. J. FERGUSON. 
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Common Diseases of Stone Fruits. 


One of the strong scientific papers of a 
recent convention of Western fruit growers 
was devoted to the ‘‘ Diseases of Peach, 
Plum and Cherry Trees and Their Fruits,”’ 
by T. J. Pritchard. One of the diseases 
most disastrous in the United States is 


may attack any portion of the host. When 
it attacks the fruit its threads grow in a 
reddish or yellow spot, which presently be- 
comes ash gray through the development of 
spores. The fruit later becomes brown, 
rots, shrivels up, and unless removed hangs 
on the tree all winter. Inthe spring the 
fungus threadsin the fruit, reviving, pro- 
duce more spores, which infect blossoms, 
young leaves and twigs. A single mummified 
fruit contains enough spores frequently to 
infect a large crop. ‘These spores may 
or may not be widely distributed. Brown 
rot attacking the blossoms, they turn brown 
and rot and start decay whenever they 
touch a neighboring leaf or young fruit. 
The disease is practically impossible of 
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control in wet, warm seasons. The best 
that can be done is to burn affected portions 
of the tree and fruit as soon as noticed. 
Spraying with sulphate of iron—four to 
eight pounds to a gallon of water—is good; 
and the bordeaux mixture sprayed once be- 
fore the buds open, once when the blossoms 
are falling,is fairly effective. The best 
plamis to spray before the buds open with 
iron sulphate, as the blossoms are falling 
with bordeaux, and every week or two 
thereafter, until the fruit begins to color, 
with ammoniacal carbonate of copper—car- 
bonate (copper) one ounce, ammonia three- 
fourths quart, water nine gallons. 


Shot hole, appearing in plum and cherry 
orchards, is evidenced by red or rosy specks 
on under surface ef young leaves. The 
speck turns brown, white spores are de- 
veloped, and in the case of plum leaves, the 
speck becomes a hole, the diameter of small 
shot. In nursery stock complete defoliation 
is probable, and with mature trees sufficient 
injury to the leaves to reduce the fruit yield. 
The disease is spread like brown rot. 
Fallen leaves must therefore be destroyed, 
and the bordeaux mixture resorted to early 
in the spring and again after the leaves 
expand. 


Powdery mildew ordinarily affects young 
cherry and apple trees. It appears in white 
spots on the leaves; the fungus threads 
send little suckers down into the plants’ 
cells and absorb the juices there. Black 
spores are formed later, and these, with 
their thick walls, live safely through the 
winter and germinate in the spring. The 
disease defoliates young trees and robs older 
ones of much nourishment. Burning the 
leaves in the spring is an effective prevent- 
ive. Finely powdered sulphur dusted over 
the diseased parts of a tree kills the fungus ; 
and potassium sulphide. solution—one-half 
ounce to a gallon of water—is nearly as 
effective. 


Seale or black spot troubles peaches fre- 
quently. Small greenish-brown spots ap- 
pear on young fruit; the infested areas 
turn black and the fruit rots, is damaged 
from loss of growth or becomes misshapen. 
Affected leaves frequently become perfo- 
rated, as in the shot-hole disease, and the 
bark of affected twigs is discolored. The 
spores are carried by the wind, insects and 
birds and germinate in the spring. Treat- 
ment: Destroy all infected fruit and re- 
move and burn all infested wood in the 
winter. Before the buds sweli, spray with 
one pound of:copper sulphate to twenty-five 
gallons of water. 


To plum and cherry black knot is the 
most destructive of American diseases. 
Black knot is a fungous disease causing a 
swelling in the tissue of the previous sea- 
son’s growth. It frequently spreads over 
branches and trunk, and causes the death 
of the treein Jess than two years. As the 
swelling increases the bark cracks open and 
a soft spongy tissue protrudes. This tissue 
is coated with olive green spores, which 
during the summer are carried to other 
trees. The spongy tissue becomes a wart- 
like knot in the late autumn; it cracks in 
many places, and in the cracks are devel- 
oped white spores, which, after ripening 
through the winter, are distributed when 
warm weather comes. When a knotty 
growth encircles a branch, growth beyond 
is stopped, and the enlargement proceeds 
down the limb toward the trunk. Treat- 
ment: Cut off all infected limbs several 
inches below the knot and burn, use bor- 
deanx for summer spores, and remove all 
infected wild plum and cherry trees in the 
vicinity. 
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Modern Farm Comforts. 


Who today wants to go back to the log 
cabin, with the wind whistling through 
every side, and the snow sifting between 
the shingles, when today the majority of 
farmers have good houses, or at least those 
that make for a great degree of comfort ? 

I believe the majority of farmers today 
have learned to take the golden mean in 
regard to making their children rugged. In- 
stead of having them sleep where the North 
wind could do its work in keeping them 
cold, today the bed chamber is made com- 
fortable, if not by fire in the stove, by good 
protection on the walls of the houses. 
Another blessing that the farmer and his 
wife have secured, and that is reading 
matter. In early times this luxury and 
necessity could not be secured; but today 
it has been secured through the rural people 
insisting upon it. Today you can hardly 
gointoa home, especially in the home of 
an up-to-date farmer, unless you find not 
only farming papers, but general news- 
papers, magazines and books of many 
kinds. “Who would say that these do not 
make for more good than to remain housed 
up, not knowing anything of the outside 
world? Some of our greatest literary mn 
have come fiom the country, where they, 
through even scanty supply of books, re- 
ceived an inspiration which in after years 
has done to other generations much good. 

A supply of good books in a home isa 
much better fortress than that of granite. 
The farmer’s influence is feitin the com- 
munity; a man that mingles with nature in 
her various forms during a greater part of 
the time, is in a certain sense ready to 
mingle with his fellows. 
Albion, Me. 





A. M. HEIKES. 
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Helping Them Out. 

Strange as it may seem, there are still a 
lot of farmers who do not take or read an 
agricultural paper. These farmers are cer- 
tainly not getting the most out of life that 
they might. How can they be convinced of 
it?—F. H. Dow, New York. 

Tell them occasionally about some of the 
good points you find in the papers. It will 
do them good and show them something of 
what they are missing every week. 
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Dairy Products and Egas. 


bandle bob veal. On the cccasion of the 
seizure of certain lots disputes arose at the 
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Gems of Thought. 


--- Becrifice pine its reward by converting 
duty positive happiness. ww. lave 





Best fresh creamery butter has been in 
light supply on account of the past unfavor- so Aiec Bor el 7h gph: ce = sion, she regrets that while nearly’ 
able weather, and prices have advanced ol, | following decision by Dr. H. D. Gill, de- every great lady in Kagland is devoted per- | stisined our end in the liberty to work 5 
mar e e o ° ie er. 
br two c00ht TS ee sonally to her gardens aad conservatories, | we ee that ilttle candle throws its ). 


of the country. Some dealers say that the 
demand is also better. The improvement 
does not apply to lower grades. In fact, for 
these the market is in a very bad condition, 
and quotations tend strongly downward. 
The only apparent relief for such goods is 
in theexport trade. But exporters are re- 
luctant to buy at any price, owing to the 
glutted condition of foreign markets. 

itis evident that enormous quantities of 
process and factory butter have been placed 
on the market. The output of these grades 
is increasing in the West and North at 
alarming rate. Holders are, however, 
unable to find a market at present, and are 
trying to unload at prices below cost and 
storage. Choice creamery butter, as stated 
before, is in good demand now, but the 


partment veterinarian: ‘*A distinction is 
made between prime and bob veal. The 
definition of prime is ‘of excellent quality,’ 
therefore, a two days bob calf may be fat 
and well nourished and could be classified 
as a prime bub. On the other hand, by 
prime I understand to mean that the meat 
is of fine quality. I shall be obliged to take 
exception because the meat of calves under 
four weeks of age is not made up of 
mature, normal tissue, but is lacking in 
some elements and therefore unfit for 
human consumption; that a two days old 
carcass of veal, weighing seventy-five 
pounds should be considered prime by com- 
mission men, does not alter the fact that 
it is a bob and unfit for food. The dealers 
in veal at the market make a distinction 
and give an argument that so-called prime 




























































































































































Macmillan Company. 


the majority of women in our own country, 
who are the mistresses of large country Me 


and healthful pleasure. The volume has 
numerous illustrations from photographs | doing of it. Our finest devotion is neve: ;, 
taken in the author’s gardens by Prof. C. F. 


Frederic I. Carpenter has edited this 
morality play, ‘‘The Life and Repentaunce 
of Marie Magdalene,” written by Lewis 


So shines a good deed in a naughty wo), 
—Shakspere, 
----Jn our higher and happier moods, | 
we all have visions of the truth that we nev.) 
nor can be paid for our best save only ;), |, 


ink 


pensed in terms of the market. It never «©... ;,. 
We give ourselves, and find in return ou) i). 
life.—Frederick L. Hosmer. ‘ 

----Demand of every common thing «: |; 
whether it be your body or your money o: ,,,,;; 
daily experience, that it shall bloom into ;; . 
sults in your own soul and in your infiue:,. ,,, 
the world.—Phillips Brooks. 

.-.-For every suffering heart there is at }..,),, 
or can be found some noble task into the «),.,.-. 
necessary for the doing of which it can tra:<:,,,;, 
the energy of its grief and pain. —Joh \\),;;, 
Chadwick. 
.---Be noble! and the nobleness that lies 
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return of mild weather is expected to! 9. .o.ces are fit for food no matter what A Aeon haart 
cause increase of receipts and consequent | i, aoe is, They draw the line of distine- Wagner and forgotten for many, many Will rise nits sree «ny ea Tt 
lower prices. pena dealers: | tion between lean and_well-nourished car- years. At this time, when the morality Then wilt thou see its gleam in many... Keep yo 
To quoteopinions eos aw Resta is orien casses of veal. It is very seldom an inspec- play is enjoying a revival, it is quite appro- Then wilt pure light around thy pt. vide a dus 
Chapin & ee ne — "e - Ce | tor seizes a calf which 1s over two weeks of priate that we should have this ancient shed, os least t7 
of best grades fo rag t os by oat ai ©W | age. The local health department inspector piece brought out, founded, as it is,on one And thou wilt nevermore be sad at: lice killer 
York and is also due to . agree eeag seizes calves under forty-five pounds no | of the sweetest stories of the New Testa- Bi =J. BR. Lowell year, spri 
Medium and low grades se pe empiric “es matter what the age is; the weight is not an ment. Mary Magdalene washed the feet of | on ne —- — » immortal. the house, 
and a large quantity must be cleared out by | ),.o1utely positive indication. I have seen Jesus with precious ointment and wiped dia aallcn ate degerbamen — ~ simply well-regul: 
exportation before the market will Sad int carcasses of veal over four weeks of age them with the hairs of her head. What & | quences of righteous action, to give us tv... movable. 
lief.” M. A. Parker: “ Vermont and North-| tha+ weighed less than forty-five pounds, blessed memory it must have been to her | to jook singly at the quality of our life. no: «+ .,, Spray it 
ern dairy and creamery is selling well at} anq 1 have seen some only one day old through the dark days of the crucifixion, | at its results.—Jobn Hamilton Thom. made as fc 
firm quotations. Low gradesare plenty and | weigh over one hundred pounds. The weight when the future looked so dismal to the| ....Every man’s task is hislife-preserver._/),. shaved in 
cheap.” J. R. een Co.: “ Prime storage | of calves seized ran from forty-two to sixty- disciples of the Christ who had met His | conviction that his work is dear to God, and en. sufficient h 
butter quotes 224 to 24 cents, bt nsgan age five pounds, some one week of age, but death with many things unexplained. ee } owe him.—Emerson. from the f 
demand. Grocers have been getting out Of | ninety per cent. of them less than seven Their mainstay was gone and they were en the gardens, sane. Agi 
stock which they stored early in the| guys oid.” sheep without a shepard. Tosuchasinner Po: er ona ne roots, stituency < 
season and are coming on the general eee as Mary had been, under the old law her Sueiaian costes trans” excellent a; 
market, thus improving the demand. Milk Supply of New York. faith in the Son of Man, who had com- a . cin aall 
G. A. Cochrane: Dewand has improved The bulk of milk shipments from within forted and sustained and forgiven her, must | __..One burdened heart has been the beginning to spray h¢ 
for the finer grades, but for export the State come from ten or twelve counties have been great, indeed, if no foreboding or | ot arevival manyatime. If you are moved in Repeat in t 
rades the situation is not encourag- h our holiest moments to join with others, do it; 
& : ‘ ’ : located in southern and central New York fears did not come to her in that hour. | y lers, do it at 
ing. Foreign agents say ‘Don’t ship for However, Mr. Wagner does not follow up whatever cost. A religion that is not worth a Krupp, V 
h t.2 The market over there is and the Hudson-river district. According ‘ ‘ little extra time is not worth holding. Pray {ir 
a A eee with stock from local storage to a statement prepared for the New York her story beyond the washing of her Mas- cage pg ag / mag ed ‘Sm first 
cind panset ae’ “ ht in N York Times, there are about 125,000 cows con- THE WORDEN GRAPE. ter’s feet. Much more time is spent on the | 1.41 to the one desired blessing. There im 
Raper Deiter eae Ne noe wae en portion of the supply. The first part of her life when she was tempted | other duties, cares, delignts; but it eo sea 
oe ee ae Oe ee last United States census report fixes the . and when she sinned. The virtues are per- | mind kcep reverting to this. Remember thane gen A Se 
care to ship any abroad. Much of the stock average value of cows at $31.60 each. Cal- grades is reported, and prices are rather | 718,528 barrels for the same time last year. | sonified, suchas prudence; and infidelity, the | two words: Definiteness, importunity.—B. A, with a ate 
in storage will need to be carried over, | coating in round numbers, this will show | ¥&X- - | The total shipments this season include | son of Satan, pride, cupidity and carnal | Greene. wae te a 
according to present outlook. This means an investment of $3,950,000 in the 125,000 cows Baltimore hay market is firm on the better | 729,719 barrels from Boston, 581,268 barrels | concupiscence are all attired as people, and ----In darkness there is no choice. It is light broody. Lé 
added cost of 2 or 3 cents a pound, and/\¥ooa in the eleven New York counties | 8'@des- The Western markets show some | from New York, 245,641 barrels from Port-| each pleads his cause with Mary. She | that enables us to see the difference between nest for a c 
probably serious loss to holder s. , Long kept supplying the city with milk. increase in receipts, and prices, barely firm, | land, 476,756 barrels from Montreal, 62,792| grows to enjoy this company until | ‘ngs; yo is Christ that gives us light— remove to 
storage butter is very ‘tender,’ and will| “ No+iess than 1,000,000 acres of farm land | ®@ tending down ward. barrels from Halifax and 45,111 barrelsfrom | she is roused from her sin by the | ‘esses at Truth. dummy sett! 
not keep any length of time after taken are required to support these cows, and a| The Canadian hay trade is reported rather | St. John. Law, which is also personified and speaks Saga ome on cespeny holiest! nest _— 
from storage. Most of the present trade is |). 1) means large average valuation of that | "satisfactory. Prices for the season’s sae to her. When conscious of her position The highest ra ee lle be board, place 
in fresh-made butter. Ny 2 land will be $30 an acre. Thus the farmers | 8#les have been less and must be expected The Worden Grape. that by the Law she is lost, she turns on the Eetibeiedlsccc When she o 
The New York market has maintained a |)... ¢39 990,000 invested in it. from the active demand in the States. No.2| This variety was originated by S. Worden | accusation with the words that the Law aiiies G. Ames again; if ne 
firm tone for fresh creamery, and supplies At senat Shite tani dem ‘ianti to tank has been sold for $6 and $7, f. 0. b., and | at Minnetto, N. Y., and is a seedling of the | applies to men, as that women have no| ....If there be in us a divine element, no = 
were taken up as fast as received at full the milk of Pee vm.ebh coun 46. the ahie- sales as low as $6 are reported for No.2,| Concord. It is specially valuable for! souls. She is made to see that she cannot | wonder it should instinctively seek communion ness, and wi 
quotations. The light supply of fancy ing stations, hay from the meadows a with a little clover mixed. Regular clover | Northern climates where the Concord is | escape the penalty of her sin, so she cries | W!¢h its source, and that our religious belief and mule that d¢ 
grades has forced some buyers to take firsts : 1 P ee vac ticularly feed | 224 clover mixed have been selling at $5 to ripened with difficulty during the short | out for mercy— our religious fervor should be in proportion to Now dust 
instead, thus improving the market for that | feed from the stores—particularly feed | ¢. 5) The supplies are not moving off as | Seasons, because it ripens about a week |. . this clearness and force of the witness of (i's insect powd 
+m. | from the feed stores, for your average dair PP B P If there be no more ;comfort In the lawe than | spirit with iri are His chi 
grade also, but lower grades have not im- harman, qustedely in Guaiia County cae fast as the farmers would like, and there is a | earlier than the Concord. As an offset Ss, pd rosa ts, that we are His children.— due to hatch 
. j i 9 ’ , ° . 
pewsed.: | Shennan ss See Seren more feed than he raises, As it would be | Prospect that many will carry their sup- - nse Shee © eee ee iy ogra cone aad peer ed Sea eee eee Sim and “Eases 
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cents. Under grades, including renovated, 
are hard to sell at any price, the export de- 
mand being very dull. : 

The cheese markets everywhere maintain 


a difficult matter to find a dairy farmer who 
would admit that he had a horse on his 
farm that did not stand him in at least $100, 
their extremely firm position, and no im- the investment of the milk producers in 


portant changes are reported. Dealers are | horseflesh in those eleven counties is 
buying in small lots for present needs, hop- $3,000,000. : ; 
ing for lower prices later. Exporters have| Wagons, milk cans, machinery and the 
been picking up skims and part skims in | Various odds and ends necessary to the 
fair quantities, and at prices which show | Milk-producing business are estimated as 
willingness of holders to realize for cash. | TePresenting ‘a cost of $2,000,000. There 
No concessions are reported on the higher | 4re not less than 13,000 separate farms on 
grades. Receipts at New York the first which New York’s milk in those counties 
half of the week, 1908 boxes. is produced, and a low average estimate 
The egg market continues to decline, | f the value of the farmhouses, barns and 
although the cold spell made a temporary | %Utbuildings necessary for dairy purposes 
improvement. Holders are inclined to ac- | 0" each of these farms would be $1000, foot- 


cept offers, fearing a further decline, and | ‘98 up a total of $13,000,000. 

quotations are therefore a little weak. The! The total capital, therefore, invested by 
storage speculators have lost money the | the dairy farmers of those counties in the 
past winter, except for sales made in the| plant necessary for the providing of milk 
early part of the season. Eggs and storage | for New York 1s $51,000,000—more than the 
stand them at 19 to 20 cents, but the best | capital of every bank, manufacturing estab- 
they can get now is about 13 cents. They | lishment and store in the eleven counties 
must sell at some price, since eggs cannot | combined. 

be carried over. Besides all that, an army of farm help 

Rezeipts at New York for the week 27,250 | numbering not less than’ 20,000 persons 
packages of butter, 10,725 packages cheese | is employed at a cost of $2,000,000 a year, 
and 77,200 cases of eggs, against 28,679 pack- | aud there is the expense of feed of various 
ages of butter, 9721 packages of cheese, | kinds for the stock. 

21,172 cases of eggs corresponding} It is but natural fora New Yorker, or for 
week last year. At Boston for the | even the dairy farmer of the counties re- 
week 647,327 pounds butter, 1275 boxes | ferred to, when the dairy business of the 
cheese, besides 120 boxes for  ex-| State is mentioned, to associate it in his 
port, 20,881 cases of eggs, compared with | mind simply with the keeping up of the 
582,907 pounds butter, 841 pounds cheese, | milk supply for the city. Asa matter of 
besides 8864 boxes for export, 5711 cases | fact, enormous as that branch of the busi- 
eggs same week last year. ness is, it is so smalla part of the dairy in- 
oa dustry of the State that it is dropped out 

entirely. The business at large would 

Provision Market Uneven. scarcely miss it. 

The reason why hogs and hog products| There are sixty-one counties in this State, 
should be firm at rather high prices while | so, leaving out the eleven counties referred 
beef is easy and declining, is a puzzle to the | to, the cows of the remaining fifty crop the 
average consumer. With abundance of corn | meadows with never a care whether New 
and much of it low grade and fit only for | York has a drop of milk. Outside of the 
feeding purposes, it was naturally sup-| business of supplying New York with milk, 
posed that the situation would quickly af- the farmers of this State have an invest- 
fect the hog market and lead to lower pork | ment of $43,000,000 in cows, and a curre- 
prices. It is reported from Chicago that the | sponding amount in dairy farms and fixtures 
great pork packers are holding up the mar-/}—an amount not less than $150,000,000. 
ket for speculative purposes, and this may | New York State has 1,500,000 cows—more 
be sufficient explanation. ln view of the | than New Jersey and Pennsylvania com- 
fact that the hogs arriving for the past | bined, and morethan any other one State 
month or two have often averaged con-| jn the Union; Iowa being second, Illinois 
siderably under the usual weight, it would | third and Wisconsin fourth. 
seem that the growers might have fed the ‘ili 
hogs some of the low-grade corn and so 
been ina position to ship heavier and bet- Hay Prices Maintained. 
ter hogs at the present time. At leading The severe weather has added its effect to 
Western points the total pack the last | the freight embargo, and at some points the 
week was 455,000, compared with 415,000 the | arrivals of hay have been even less than 
preceding week, and 435,000 two weeks ago. | previously reported. The demand is re- 
For corresponding time last year the num- |! ported good in all the leading markets for 
ber was 610,000, and two years ago 625,000. | the best qualities of hay, and shipments of 
From Novy. 1 the total is 7,700,000, against | this grade demand good figures. The bulk 
9,585,000 a year ago—a decrease of 1,885,000. | of the receipts have beenof the poorer 
Nothing much can be deduced from these | grades, and where the supply is large, 
figures to justify higher prices. 

Boston dealers and packers have had 
some trouble in getting shipments of Jive 
hogs through from the West. Some of the 
cattle and hogs which arrived were in bad 
condition, many deaths having occurred 
from starvation and neglect during the 
delay. The total kill of hogs was 19,500, 
which is less than half the number slaugh- 
tered on same preceding week, and com- 
pares with 27,000 same week a year ago 
The export demand was beyond the average, 
leaving a rather small supply for local 
uses. 

In the beef market it takes a choice heavy 
creature to bring 74 cents or 7? cents, and 
the bulk of sales have been made at 7 cents. 
Light cow beef, as usual, sells from 1 cent 
to 14 cents below standard quotations as 
above. Beef arrivals at Boston for the week 
were 289 cars, of which 83 were for export. 
This is about the same as for the week pre- 
ceding, but is considerably above the re- 
ceipts at this season last year. 

Choice lambs are in good demand at 
slightly advanced quotations, the supply 
being moderate. Mutton and veal are steady 
at quotations. Venison is now supplied 
from cold storage, and is out of market for 
the general shipper. Black ducks sell at 
$1.75 to $2 per pair, redhead ducks $2.50, 
widgeon $1, teal $1.10, Philadelphia squab 
are firm at $4 to $4.50 per dozen, with 
natives at $3.50 to $3.75, quail $4.25 to $4.50 
per dozen, plover $5 to $6 per dozen. 

Official meat inspectors have been making 
trouble recently for dealers who attempt to 








little to force the sales. 


stock on hand at the end of this week is 


well maintained. 


supply. 
the demand exceeds the supply. 


from other points. 


grades below No. 2. 


the supply on hand is quite large. 





holders have been inclined to cut prices a 
Miider weather is 


likely to increase the shipments, and the 


likely to be larger than for some time, but 
at the time of writing the prices are fairly 


The situation at New York is reported 
practically unchanged, the best grades being 
firm and the medium and low grades 1n good 
Rice straw is rather scarce, and 
In Jersey 
City the high prices quoted during the re- 
cent week are still maintained, and there is 
a shortage of the best grades of hay. This 
city is largely supplied by the New York 
Central & Pennsylvania Railroad, which 
has been giving other articles the prefer- 
ence over hay and grain the past few weeks. 
Receipts at Boston have been rather light 
during the colder weather, but are begin- 
ning to increase again. The stock on hand 
comprises shipments from Canada as well as 
The prices as officially 
quoted are practically unchanged, but deal- 
ers are said to be cutting prices a little on 
Clover and clover 
mixed, however, are in rather light supply 
and are bringing full quotations. Receipts 
during the week were only 277 cars, as com- 
pared with 445 ears the same week last year. 

The arrival of straw was also unusually 
light. However, there is no prospect of 
scarcity, the conditions being caused by the 
storm and severe weather, besides which, 


In Buffalo every arrival of hay of all 


plies over into the next crop. Most farmers 
are rather firm in their views and are will- 
ing to take prices below quotations, ex- 
pecting an improvement in the situation 
soon. 

The total receipts at New York for the 
week were 8550 tons, compared with 11,590 
tons of last week, 7670 tons the correspond- 
ing week of last year. The following are 
the lowest prices quoted in the principal 
markets, as given in the Hay Trade Jour- 
nal: Boston $19.50, New Yor $21, Jersey 
City $21, Brooklyn $21, Philadelphia $19, 
Pittsburg $18.50, Buffalo $17, Kansas City 
$13, Duluth $11.50, Miuneapolis $11, Balti- 
more $19, Chicago $14.50, St. Louis $15, 
Cincinnati $17, Washington $18.50, New 
Orleans $19. 








Importing Farm Seeds. 


Farm and garden seeds of all kinds are in 
only moderate supply, and some kinds are 
scarce and high. Grass seed is likely to be 
expensive, adding considerably to the cost 
of seeding down. Clover, however, is not 
relatively high and may be added to the 
field mixture with advantage from several 
points of view. : 
Unusually large amounts of various for- 
eign-grown seeds are being imported this 
year particularly for the Western trade. One 
dealer at Lawrence, Kan., received four 
sacks of cauliflower and cabbage seed from 
Denmark. Caulitiower seed is exempt from 
duty, but cabbage pays thirty per cent. ad 
valorem duty. When sold locally the seed 
brings $5 a pound, because of the many ex- 
penses attached to its transportation. 
Besides vegetable seeds duty is levied 
every few days upon shipments of larch, 
elm, black walnut, locust, pear, mulberry, 
raspberry and currant, stock, cuttings and 
scions. These come mostly from the 
provinces of southern France and Germany. 
They are consigned to Missouri and Kansas 
nurserymen. Clover seed from Germany, 
Holland and France is also n ambered among 
the great variety of shipments recorded in 
the customs offices. 
: BESSA 
Apple Situation Slightly Better. 
Demand and sales seem more active in the 
Boston market during the past ten days, 
although on account of the large supply 
prices have not advanced. Dealers lay the 
improvement to the decreased shipments, 
owing to the storm and cold weather, and 
also to the better condition of foreign mar- 
kets which have been taking care of a good 
many apples at fair prices. 
For apples, mostly Baldwins from nearby 
points, dealers quote $1.25 to $1.75. The 
$1.25 grade is classed as No.1, but is 
spotted and not really first class. Hard 
apples from northern New England bring $2 
or more for choice to fancy. 
There is stilia vast stock of apples in 
storage and also large quantities in grow- 
ers’ hands. It is asserted that there are 
2,000,000 barrels in New York State alone, 
but the statement is probably excessive. 
Cold storage has been a losing business in 
many cases. One Rochester company is 
said to have lost $100,000 during the sea- 
son. 
The foreign market continues active, al- 
though latest advices show a decline of 
about 25 cents a barrel. A Boston steam- 
ship manager quotes Baldwins at Liver- 
pool $2 to $4 per barrel, with many arrivals 
soft and selling very low. Russets $2.65 to 
$4. From these figures deduct about $1.15 
for net in Boston. G. A. Cochrane, ex- 
porter, reports Russets doing well, and net- 
ting him in Boston $2 to $2.65. Baldwins 
$1.92 to $2.85. This averages him, say, 50 
cents per barrel better than he could do in 
local markets, and is satisfactory. He fears 
from appearances that the English markets 
are about to be glutted again with heavy 
shipments. 
The total apple shipments to European 
ports during the week ending Feb. 21, 1903, 
were 69,377 barrels, including 28,502 barrels 
from Boston, 17,811 barreis from New York, 
15,262 barrels from Portland, no barrels 
from Halitax and 7802 barrels from St. John 
The total shipments included 41,851 barrels 
to Liverpool, 11,029 barrels to London, 7890 
barrels to Glasgow and 8607 barrels to 
various ports. The shipments for the same 
week last year were 28,663 barrels. The 
total shipments since the opening of the 
season have been 2,141,287 barrels, against 











skin which injures its shipping qualities 
and makes it a rather poor keeper ; not quite 
so good for that purpose, perhaps, as the 
Concord. It is, however, to be preferred in 
localities where the Concord is uncertain. 
In appearance it closely resembles the 
Concord, and some nurserymen have palmed 
off the Concord for this variety. Those who 
wish to plant it should buy only of nursery- 
men whose reliability is well known. The 
illustration gives an excellent idea of the 
fruit, and is reproduced by courtesy of Dr. 
James Mills of Ontariv Department of Agri- 
culture. It will be seen that the grape 
closely resembles the Concord ,in appear- 
ance. : 
The bunch is large and more compact 
than the Concord. The berry is large and 
black, skin tender with heavy bloom. The 
flesh is sweet when well] ripened and the 
pulp tender. In New England it ripens 
from the early middle to the end of Septem- 
ber. The vine is a strong and vigorous 
grower, with coarse, robu-t foliage, very 
hardy and healthy, and as productive as the 
Concord. 
Literature. 





This story of student life is intended to 
appeal especially to the students of the 
great institution to whom the recollection 
of their college days is always dear. Shirley 
Evertou Johnson, the author, narrates the 
doings of a few young men, their entertain- 
ments, and the club which they formed called 
**The Cult of the Purple Rose.”’ This club 
started a paper, but only one number was 
printed, as one of the club’s principles was 
to do the unexpected. A fac-simile copy of 
the sheet called ‘‘ The Pink Mule”’ is given, 
containing, as it did, some poems and 
unusual stories. It was one of a score of 
dilettante periodicals of the time. The 
stories are entertaining, but are of no spe- 
cial worth, as their development is sopho- 
moric. The book has been artistically 
bound, and there are doubtless many to 
whom the volume will make an especial 
appeal. The author says in his preface 
that “ No Harvard man will take this book 
seriously,’ and certainly the general reader 
will not be inclined to devote much time to 
its contents after his curiosity is satisfied. 
| Boston: Richard G. Badger. Price, $1.25. ] 
A timely publication, now that the first 
month of spring is approaching, is “A 
Woman’s Hardy Garden,” by Helen Ruth- 
erfurd Ely, who appears to be thoroughly 
conversant with her subject in all its 
branches. Her object is to tell briefly of a 
few shrubs, hardy perennials, biennials and 
annuals, and she writes in an enthusiastic 
spirit, while conveying a great deal of im- 
portant information in a comparatively 
limited space. Her knowledge was gained 
from a long cxperience out of doors, and in 
her early girlhood she passed a great deal of 
her time, for at least six months of the year, 
in a lovely garden in the company of a gar- 
dener who, for a quarter of a century, was 
the ruler of master and mistress as well as 
of che ground he cultivated. Under the 
teaching of this guide, philosopher and | 
friend, she learned to bed roses and fruit 
trees and watched the transplanting of 
seed ings, the making of slips and the 
trimming of grape-vines, fruit trees 
and shrubs. The garden, however, for 
several years ceased to engage her at- 
tention, but after the enjoyments of 
maidenhood and the cares of a young wife 
and mother had passed, her love for garden- 
ing returned, and for more than a dozen 
years it has occupied a great deal of her 
thought and attention. She is, therefore, 
well qualified to furnish instruction, and 
this she does in the simplest and most un- 
technical manner, without regard to the 
ideas of a certain class of gardeners who 
imagine they have nothing to learn from an 
intelligent unprofessional observer. Mrs. 
Ely has arranged her work into divisions, 
covering hardy gardening in all its details, 
and giving a complete insight into it under 
many varying conditions that will be of 
great assistance to the amateur. She says 
that flowers may be cultivated in a suburban 
home at a moderate cost from April 
to mid-November, and will well repay 
the light labor required. In concla- 
sion, she asserts that if the rich 
and fashionable women of this country 





spent more time in their gardens, fewer 


‘eould get in gratitude. 


To entangle men and snarle them in suche a 
trade.” 


The Lawe replies: 

“ That thyng which I cannot do through my in- 
firmity 

God is able by His Son to perform in tyme 

appointed. 

All my contents be shadowes of His majesties 

Whom now in this tyme God hath anoynted.” 


The flood may bear me far, 
I hope to see my Pilot face to face 
When I have crost the bar. 
—Tennyson. 

---- Love is the everlasting worker of miracles. 
When all seems hopeless, and the soul is de- 
scending upon the road that has no turning, let 
it be awakened to love, and immediately all the 





Mary is now eager for the Messiah and 
quickly inquires for him. If she can have 
faith she will be saved she is told, and then 
she meets Jesus. Seeing Him she believes 
and she is saved. She had been‘hard put, 
and in her relief she poured out the best she 
What act could 
better show her gratitude than the washing 
of His feet. She evinced her humility of 
spirit and reverence of soul when she laid 
her most expensive perfume as only fit for 
those wearied feet. The hairs of her head 
served as her drying towel, and all this she 
did quietly and in the pure gratitude of her 
heart. In the midst of the feast Mary ap- 
pears, sad of heart, for the more she repents 
the more grevious seems her sin, and she 
feels herself unworthy of Christ’s mercy. 
She has been made an example of, 
and she is heavily laden with the 
fear she may demean her Master by her 
future life. Christ’s words to her at 
the washing of His feet are a crowning 
point in herlife. She is strengthened and 
comforted and is made to be of good cheer. 
The author has brought out human nature 
very strongly in his characterization of 
Mary. She is constantly before the audi- 
ence in the play, as Jesus only appears 
when necessary for her repentance and the 
supper. The old way of spelling, together 
with the use of what are now obsolete 
words, makes the text somewhat difficult, 
but the notes explain the obscure passages. 
On the whole, it is very interesting and in- 
structive as an admirable example of the 
old morality play. [Chicago: The Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press. | 

There are many editions of Shakspere, 
but when the student’s needs are to be con- 
sidered, the size of the volumes and the 
notes, together with the legibility of the 
print, arethe main considerations. These 
wants have evidently been considered by 
Macmillan in the series of pocket editions | 
of the classics which this well-known pub- 
lishing house is bringing out. ‘“*As You 
Like It” is an attractive book in its neat, 
crimson binding with white lettered title. 
The jntroduction and notes are furnished 
by Charles Robert Gaston which fully illus- 
trate the text. A special care has been 
taken in preparing these notes to have the 
student gain a clear idea of any shaks- 
perian word found in the text, and also not 
to lose the dramatic charm of the play. 
A short sketch of the Bard of Avon’s life is 
given, and there is also a treatise on the 
stage of Shakspere’s time, together with 
the necessary comments of the play itself. 
Turning from English literature, I take up 
another volume belonging to this pocket 
series of Macmillan’s entitled ‘“ Early 
American Orations.’”? Some of the best 
addresses in our country’s history are found 
in this little volume, edited by Louise R. 
Hiller. John Hancock is especially elo- 
quent on the subject of the ‘‘ Boston Mas- 
sacre.”’ Strong themes are these which the 
old patriots dealt with, and they were equal 
to the demands of the times. Patrick Henry 
will always be remembered for his liberty- 
loving speech. And how these eloquent 
men could talk and fight, too, when 
the time came. Whose soul has grown 
so dead that he cannot now  re- 
spond to the natural oratory of these 
mighty leaders who gave their blood as 
well as their talents to their country. 
Kichard Henry Lee, Alexander Ham- 
ilton, Washington, Jefferson, Morris and 
Henry Clay are included in this list. Their 
words stirred men’s souls years ago, and 
we in the midst of perplexing problems 
today can look back upon those anxious 
times and repeat Henry Clay’s words, “‘ And 
in conclusion I pray God in His infinite 
mercy to keep from our country the evils 
which are impending over it and by enlight- 
ening our councils to conduct us in that 
path which leads to riches, to greatness and 
to glory.” The editor and the publisher 
have done their work well. Some of the 
best American oratory is to be found be- 
tween the covers of this dainty and durable 





forces of the spiritual world converge upon it to 
lift it toward God. Love is the savior, love is the 
perpetual wonder of life—Edward Howard 
Griggs. 


‘Brilliant, 


Though Poverty keeps the door 
Through the sad and solemn years, 
Never a man on earth is poor 
With the gitt of Love and Tears. 


For know: If the skies be blue, 
Or black with a storm of fears, 
God giveth blessings undreamed to you 
With His gift of Love and Tears. 
_ ss Frank Stanton. 
Chill twilight hovered o’er the world, 
The earth and sea and sky were gray, 
The banners of the spring were furled 
Above the prison of the day. 
The wood birds had not learned to sing. 
The poppies had no wave nor flame, 
There was no grace in anything, 
No stir of joy; and then—you came. 








Was it your step the bleak dawn heard? 
Lo! Rivers leaped to greet the sun; 
From out the South a sweet wind stirred, 
And roses blossomed—every one. 
Sweet sang the lark! The hills flashed green 
And sails swelled white upon the mere; 
Glad reapers swung their sickles keen, 
The world awoke—for you were here. 
—Herminie Templeton, in Munsey’s. 


Ye need not fear to leave the shore: 

Not seldom youth has shamed the. sage 
With riper wisdom,—but to age 

Youth, youth, returns no more! 

Be yours the strength by will to conquer fate. 
Since to the man who sees his purpose clear, 
And gains that knowledge of his sphere 
Within which lies all happiness,— 

Without, all danger and distress,— 

And seeks the right, content to strive and \ait.— 
To him all good things flow, nor honor crowns iM 
late. —Edmund Clarence Stedman. 


Beyond the burning rhapsody of noon, 

The wind’s elusive harp-note in the trees, 
Between the sunset and the primrose moon, 
There is a rapture all unknown of these, 
The harmony of twilight, Nature’s note, 
Prelonged, pellucid, subtler far than song, 
Bearing the lifted soul till it doth float 
Upon the heart of night and find it strong. 


Against this bar the tides of tumult fail, 

And waves slip back into a silent deep; 

The world, beneath a white and windless si 

Drifts outward to the vaster sea of sleep, 

And thought, starlike, doth rise above [ics 
shoal 


To find thee still,—thou starlight of my sou 
—Virginia Woodward ( 


Be strong! 

We are not here to play, to dream, to drift 
We have hard work to do, and loads to lit! 
Shun not the struggle—face it; ’t is God’s ~'"' 


Be strong! 

Say not, “ The days are evil. Who's to bli" 
And fold the hands and acquiesce—oh, <1): 
Stand up, speak out, and bravely, in God's 


Be strong! 

1t matters not how deep intrenched the wre +. 
How hard the battle goes, the day how lous: 
Faint not—fight on! Tomorrow comes tiie >0!'4- 


Time is the atmosphere of God 
Our morrows and our yesterdays 
Are but the wind that sports and p1:: 
Upon the surface of the flood. 


Life adds another to its rings; 
Love’s calyx, with its heart of gold, 
Will slowly in the light unfold,: 
For God is in the soul of things. : 
—The Rev. Dr. J. T. MeFarin’s 


CATTLE 
FOOT AND MOUTH 
DISEASE. 


This prevailing disease can be pre'' ig 
checked and controlled if treated with © aoc — 
an article which possesses the most des!' ro ed 
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Thorough Work for Lice. 


Keep your fowls free from vermin. Pro- 
» a dust bath; paint the dropping boards 
‘oast twice a year with some good liquid 
killer; whitewash the house twice a 
oar, spring and fall. If mites ever get in 
+. house, take everything out, for in a 
ell-regulated poultry house, everything is 
ywvable. 
spray it well with kerosene emulsion 
iieas follows: One pound of soap well 
shaved in one gallon of water. Bring toa 
<iticient heat to dissolve the soap. Remove 
from the fire and add one gallqn of kero- 
scene. Agitate thoroughly until of the con- 
stituency of cream. A spray pump is an 
excellent agitator. Youcan now add ten or 
twelve gallons of water. Use this mixture 
to spray house and everything thoroughly. 
epeat in ten days to get the nits. 
C. A. SMITH. 


Krupp, Wis. 
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Setting the Hens. 


very poultry place should be provided 
with a hatching pen, separate by itself, in 
which to set the hens when they become 
broody. Let them remain on their usual 
nest for a couple of days; then after night 
remove to their new quarters. Place a 
dummy setting of eggs under her, make her 
nest box dark by means of a gunny sack or 
board, place feed and water before her. 
When she comes off see that she goes back 
again: if necessary, fasten her on, and ina 
couple of days she will get down to busi- 
ness, and will be as firmly established asa 
mule that doesn’t want to draw. 

Now dust her thoroughly with some good 
insect powder. Three days before she is 
due to hatch dust her again. It won’t hurt 
the eggs nor the chicks. 

Should an egg become broken in the nest, 
wash the smeared eggs with tepid water, 
clean out the nest from the brokenegg and 
place them back again. Eggs smeared over 
with broken eggs are hermetically sealed 
and will not hatch. 


Dosing a Fowl. 


Pills are a convenient form, and for poul- 
try they never need be larger than four or 
five grains; but better than these pills are 
gelatine capsules, which my own poultry 
will pick up off the ground. If I want to 
give oneof my own fowls a dose of medi- 
cine, I have only to get it into a corner by 
itself and throw down a raspberry-colored 
capsule, and the bird will pick it up of its 
own accord, and swallow it whole. This is 
really far better than having to get a fowl and 
force a pilldown its throat, and I want to 
emphasize the importance of treating a sick 
fowl as you would treat a sick child—do not 
make it worse by haviog a struggle every 
time a dose of medicine is necessary. Fail- 
ing a capsule, a small pill will generally be 
taken without difficulty bya fowl if it is 
placed in the middle of a little piece of 
moist bread. 

There is another point. Most people 
seem to have very crude ideas as to what 
constitutes a “dose” for a fowl. I come 
across people sometimes who think nothing 
of giving a large pinch vf cayenne pepper 
to a fowl. I haye known as much as a 
quarter of a teaspoonful to be given to one 
unfortunate bird. When the farmer is 
tempted to give cayenne pepper to his birds 
let him remember that one grain of cayenne 
pepper makes eight doses for a full-grown 
fowl. The use of cayenne pepper is as an 
occasional—a very occasional—internal irrit- 
ant, the object of which is to act slightly 
upon the liver or to excite the digestive 
organs and make them a little more sensi- 
tive than usual. The folly of overdosing 
must be one which causes more suffering to 
poultry than to any other members of the 
animal kingdom. I ean give another in- 





Stance. I hear of people giving a tablespoon- 
tul of cod-liver oil toa fowl, and I always 
tell them that if they would give a full- 


srown fowl fifteen drops (that is to say, just 
exactly one-sixteenth of a tablespoonful) 
three times a day it would doa great deal 
more good; for the system of a fowl can 
only assimilate a small quantity§ of the 
chlorides and the bromides and the phos- 
phates and the iodides in cod-liver oil, and 
What is given beyond that is waste, or worse 
than waste, for it tends to cause hyper- 
trophy of the liver. Small doses of medi- 
cine given frequently and regularly are in- 
linitely better than big doses given unsys- 
tematically and spasmodically. 
W. M. FREEMAN. 
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Useful Tests with Bees. 
The average returns from the apiary of 





the Canadian Central Experimental Farm 
Were 7) pounds extracted honey per colony. 
Experiments with different kinds of hives 


forthe production of comb and extracted 

honey showed that the greatest amount of 

hones was produced in the Langstroth hive, 
aii ‘6 smallest amount in a hive 15x20x15 

Inch in size, Experiments were also 
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and on shelves in a workshop to which the 
bees had access. The fruit was exposed in 
three conditions, with the skin intact, with 
the skin intact and dipped in honey and 
withthe skin punctured in several places 
with the blade of a knife. It was found 
that wherever the fruit was exposed the 
bees began work at once upon the fruit 
that was dipped in honey and upon the 
punctured fruit; they worked steadily upon 
the dipped fruit until all the honey was 
removed, and sucked the juices from the 
punctured fruit until it began to decay. In 
no case was any injury done to the whole 
fruit, whether dipped inhoney or not, and 
this remained true even after the experi- 
ment had been continued for three weeks, 
at the end of which time many of the bees 
began to die of starvation. 

Storage Eags. 
Some of the Boston dealers who tried to 
make money from putting eggs in storage 
last year will fail to clear the large profits 
expected. Prices went down unexpectedly 
early in the winter, long before the stored 
eggs had all been placed on the market. 
** Last year at this time,’ said a South 
Market-street dealer, ‘‘ eggs were about one- 
third higher than at present. As things 
were last winter, it wus a sure thing to 
make money by storing eggs. They went 
up early, stayed there a long time, and the 
demand was all right. This year they went 
up O. K. in November and December, but 
came down again before we could sell.”’ 
** But why didn’t they sell the stored eggs 
at Christmas, instead of holding them?” 
‘*Tt couldn’t be done. High prices check 
the demand. Some buyers will take nothing 
but fresh eggs. A storage egg must be sold 
for what it is. Of course, the eggs might 
have been forced on the market at some 
price, but we were all expecting a longer 
season of high quotations.”’ 
The dealer was candling a lot of storage 
egg3, holding them up to the tester, so that 
the light instantly showed their condition. 
Good eggs were clear and bright, with a 
small air cell. Those not quite so gouod 
were more or less muddy, streaked or dark. 
Most of them had a large air cell, which the 
dealer said was a characteristic of stored 
eggs and caused by shrinkage. The differ- 
ent grades were sorted out, and almost any- 
thing that could be called an egg was to be 
used for some purpose. 
‘‘ T suppose we get some of the Nos. 2 and 
3 at the bakeries,’ was suggested. 
‘“‘Not so many. A good deal of the cheap 
cooking stock comes as ‘ frozen’ eggs. They 
are broken and fruzen. Cold-stored eggs 
are kept above freezing and are never 
broken on purpose. But the eggs for freez- 
ing are taken from the shell, dumped in 
cans, mixed together, with possibly a few 
sound eggs or some foreign substance being 
added to destroy whatever bad oaor there 
might be. The cans are then placed in cold 
storage, frozen solid and delivered according 
to order. The principal customers of dealers 
in this business are bakers, in fact, about 
the only customers, who thaw the eggs and 
use them in making cake, etc. Thousands 
of pounds of frozen eggs are sold annually 
in New York and other markets, and, of 
course, dealers in strictly good eggs lose 
just that much trade. There was a 
time when eggs in the condition of those 
now used for this frozen product were 
used only for {tanning purposes, glazing 
leather, etc., and they are still used for 
those purposes; but a large percentage of 
the rejected eggs are now mixed together, 
frozen and sold as sound eggs. It is claimed 
by leading New York egg dealers thaia 
large percentage of the product known as 
“ frozen eggs ”’ and sold chiefly to bakers is 
not madefrom sound eggs, but, on the con- 
trary, contains eggs that would not pass in- 
spection and would be rejected by the trade 
generally, being broken, cracked, spotted 
or “ blood-shot ’ and not ‘fresh. The au- 
thorities make it hot for dealers who put up 
eggs of this grade. Cold-storage eggs are a 
different class from frozen eggs, and are all 
right enough, but not quite equal to fresh 
ones.”’ 3 
“ Any one can put eggs in storage. No 
reason why poultrymen shouldn’t do it them- 
selves if they choose. The charges for a 
year are about one cent per dozen. At 
present most Eastern growers prefer to sell 
their eggs at once. Eggs that we buy for 
storage are from the West, and as near 
fresh laid as we can getthem. It does not 
pay us to buy costly nearby eggs. We buy 
in spring when we think the price has 








touched bottom. This buying in spring and 
selling in winter helps to make prices more 
even. There is no season of the year now 
when eggs go very low down, because the 
storage nen snap them up in a minute, as 
soon as the price gets where they can see & 
profit. Yes! the egg situation is changing 
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Dressed Poultry. 

The prize poultry at the recent Canadian 
winter fair was shown by Messrs. Woodrow 
& Sons of Beaconsfield, Ont. The turkeys, 
in particular, were very heavily meated, 
plump and white fleshed. The method of 
feeding had much to do with the result. 
Mr. Woodrow feeds for a period of about 
five weeks in all,a preliminary diet of whole 
grain—corn chiefly—and chop—oais and 
corn—mixed with skimmilk to a stiff con- 
sistency, and fed introughs. A crammer is 
not used. The finishing period is one of 
abont twelve days, and the birds are fed 
three times dai}y, about 10 A. M.,1 P. M., 
and again“in the evening. Nohard grain is 
used in the finishing, but a mixture of oats 
and barley, not more than quarter of the 
latter, ground fine and sifted as the end 
approaches, mixed with skimmilk, soft 
enough to eat freely, constitutes the 
chief diet. If the. birds show signs of 
getting off feed, a breakfast of hot roasted 
corn is fed, whole. The night feed is tallow, 
in the rough. This tallow is fed crumbled, 
and about a handful to each bird. This in- 
sures the bright, light-colored flesh that is 


no tallow is fed, the meat being a bright 
yellow, the price is reduced about two cents 
per pound. The birds are allowed out on 
the ground in yards during the day and | 
driven into sheds or pens at night, without | 
roosts, but straw-floored. The spring hen- | 
turkeys weighed about sixteen to seventeen 
pounds, and the gobblers twenty pounds. 
The starving and killing Mr. Woodrow con- 
siders most important matters. ‘The birds | 
arealways starved a full forty-eight hours | 
before killing. | 


Horticuitura. | 


Enormous Crop of Oranges. 


The value of the California orange crop 
this year has been estimated at fully 
$8,000,000, including lemons. About 2200 
cars will be required to move the crop to 
Eastern markets. Some damage has already 
been inflicted by frost, but not enough to 
greatly change the crop value. The quantity 
is about 20 per cent. greater than the crop 
of last year, and appears to be the largest 
on record. 

The bulk of the crop will be disposed of in 
February, March and April. Before Feb. 
1, about 5000 carloads had been forwarded, 
including 750 carloads of lemons., This 
month the bulk of the crop is beginning to 
move, and the season isin full swing. A 
carload contains about 360 boxes, so that the 
crop would total fully 8,000,000 boxes, worth 
at least $1 per box net to the grower. 

The crop is now handled almost entirely 
by a system of exchange through a local 
association of growers, which unite for the 
purpose of preparing their fruit for the 
market. The general exchange includes 
over seventy local associations, covering all 
the districts in southern California. The 
average cost of marketing by exchange has 
been about three per cent. 

The first orange trees in California were 
started by the Spanish Missionaries, and 
for one hundred years the fruit barely 
proved sufficient for socal needs. The first 
oranges of the seedless variety were started 
by the Government at Riverside in 1874, and 
the date marks a new period in the orange 
growing on account of the superiority of 
the new variety. About 1880 the shipments 
were about twenty carloads, but by 1893 
they had reached 4000 carloads. The growth 
sincethen had been very rapid, as shown by 
this year’s enormous product.. The lemon 
industry has also increased very rapidly. 
California lemons, like oranges, are seed- 
less, or nearly so, and are found by actual 
tests much more juicy and higher flavored 
than the imported varieties. 

The Vegetable Market Active. 


Boston dealers say the recent holiday sea- 
son was an extremely busy time, owing to 
Sunday and holiday coming close together. 
The demand was very good in most lines of 
vegetables, fruit and Southern truck. Good 
prices for hothouse stuff are fully main- 
tained, although poorer grades of lettuce 
weakened a little on account of increasing 
supply. Cucumbers of local production are 
very large and fine, and bring top rates both 
in Boston and New York markets, where 
many of them are shipped. Rhubarb ad- 
vanced a little on account of the demand. 
Southern strawberries maintain quality 
well, but prices tend downward as the sup- 
ply increases. Sands, Furber & Co. had a 
novelty this week, in the shape of handsome 
Wixon plums from the Cecil Rhodes Farm 
in South Africa, price $1.50 per dozen. 
The general line of Northern vegetables 
shows few, if any, impertant price changes. 
Potatoes possibly rule a shade lower, but 
the decline is slight. ‘Celery is scarce, very 














few New England growers having any to 


so desired. Mr. Woodrow says that when | 


sell. Wednesday a steamer from Norfolk, 
Va., brought two hundred barrels of 
spinach. 

At New York onions are reported in 
rather light supply. Cabbages plenty as 
ever, and holders inclined to force sales by 
cutting prices. Celery is scarce, ohly a few 
Northern growers having any on hand. The 
potato market is steady for prime stock, but 
poor lots sell with difficulty and at low 
prices. 

Inthe truck district of Floridathe vege- 
table season is well under way. Farmers 
are planting their lrish potatoes, radishes, 
celery, turnips, lettuce and mustard which 
are to be had fresh from the garden. Ship- 
ments are beginning, and there is likely to 
bea large increase. Truckmen seem to be 
enthusiastic over the outlook, and some of 
them are increasing their areas. Advices 
from Jacksonville tne first of the week indi- 
cate that the recent cold spell did less harm 
than might have been expected. Straw- 
berries, lettuce and early truck seem to 
have escaped. At Tampa truck farms were 
flooded and much celery spoiled. Mercury 
| ranged at 28° to 32°, but a breeze saved the 
| trost from settling. In southern Georgia 
| the cold was more severe, and peach buds 
| were said to be seriously injured. In north- 
| ern Georgia reports say the peach crop is 
| wholly ruined by the freeze of Tuesday 
night. In Texas strawberries and tender 





| truck were frozen, and the shipping seascn 
| will be delayed. 


-— 





Reported Corner in Broom-Corn. 


The market for broom-corn has long been 
variable from year to year, as compared with 
other common products, and experts have for 
some time been in doubt as to whether the 
present state of the market is owing to 
natural conditions or to the operations of 
large speculative buyers. Recent reports tu 
the Chicago market indicate that the long- 
attempted corner in broom-corn has prac- 
tically been accomplished. The crop of 1902 
is cleared up, and the holders, according to 
advices from the broom-corn districts of cen- 
tral Illinois, are planning to raise the price 
for the better grades to$100 a ton. The con- 
dition is also evident in Oklahoma, Kansas 
and other broom-corn sections. One-half of 
last crop has been made into brooms, 
which leaves eleven thousand tons to run 
the factories for eight months. Only a few 
of the larger plants have sufficient material 
to last the remainder of 1903, the others 
having bought only for immediate wants. 
The corn worked down as low as $40 on the 
strength of an enormous crop, and when 
real condition became known, it advanced 
to 860 and then to $80. Holders think they 
will have no difficulty .in advancing the 
price to $100 for the best stock, and $110 a 
ton may be reached before holders release 
any of their stock. 

Good Apples for New England. 

In a February issue of your valuable 
paper Prof. W. M. Munson, horticulturist 
of the Maine Experiment Station, is referred 
to as making a selection of fruits for central 
Maine. I find no fault with the selection, 
except the leaving out of several valuable 
varieties, viz., Rhode Island Greening, 
Roxbury Russet, King and Yellow Bell- 
flower. The Rhode Island Greening is 
second only to Baldwin for productiveness 
and profit. It is selling higher than Bald- 
win at the present time in the Chicago 
markets, and it sometimes sells as high or 
even higher than Baldwin in the English 
markets. 

Roxbury Russet is one’ of our most valu- 
able and productive winter sorts, valued for 
its long-keeping qualities and the high price 
it brings in the spring and early summer 
when nearly all other varieties are out of 
the market. King is one of the highest 
priced apples and brings big money to those 
who can grow it successfully. Yellow Bell- 
flower does remarkably well in soils and 
locations adapted to its peculiar character 
and needs, and in many Southern markets 
it is preferred to any other. 

A word concerning the Baldwin. Profes- 
sor Munson says it is a handsome apple, 
but poor in quality. With the latter part 
of that statement I do not agree. On the 
vontrary, I call it very good in°quality when 
grown in perfection, and although it cannot 
be classed among highly flavored fruits, yet 
it has a rich, juicy, sugary quality, and is 
distinguished for its yellowish-white flesh 
and firm texture. 

Charles Downing, one of the best auther- 
ities on fruits of America, has said of it: 
‘The Baldwin stands at the head of all 
New England apples, and is unquestionably 
a first-rate fruit in all respects. Flesh yel- 
lowish white, crisp, with that agreeable 
mingling of the saccharine and acid which 
constitutes a rich, high flavor. Very good.” 
I need say but little more. The Baldwin 
stands today, as it did in his day, at the 





and for general use, and { cannot under- 
stand why Professor Munson should call it 
&@ poor apple. it may be because in his 
section it is poor on account of inadapt- 
ability of soil. W. P. A. 


Granite Hill Farm, Hallowell, Me. 


——A disease somewhat resembling the foot 
and mouth plague, but entirely distinct from that 
malady, has been giving much trouble in Salis- 
bury and Cornwall, Vt., among the swine. Quite 
4 large percentage of cases are fatal, but the 
malady seems t> be confined to one locality and 
is not spreading. 

——The official wheat report for France shows 
atotal of 16,367,567 acres of winter wheat. The 
average condition for the whole of France is 70.5 
per cent., as compared with 69.9 per cent. last 
year. Oats show a total of 2,004,707 acres. The 
average condition is 65.1 per cent., compared with 
64.4 per cent. last year. 

——Massachusetts fruit growers are planning a 
lively meeting at Worcester, March 11 and 12. 
The speakers include George T. Powell, Dr. E. 
P, Felt, Prof. A. G. Gulley, Arthur A. Brigham, 
Grant G. Hitchings and probably Miss Anna 
Barrows. 

——To increase the export of Siberian butter 
the Department of Agriculture of Russia has 
appropriated $39,000. In his report of the plan 
tothe State department United States Consni 
Smith at Moscow says the money will be used 

n increasing the number of instructors for cream- 

eries in western Siberia, in maintaining creamery 
schools in Kurgan and Omsk provinces, educa- 
tional courses in creamery economy, establishing 
five examining laboratories, in the organization 
of creameries in western Siberia and for travel- 
ing expenses of instructors. 

——Eighteen new rural free delivery routes will 
be installed in the first congressional district of 
New Hampshire on the first day of next May. 

——At the recent meeting of the directors of 
the Vermont Maple Sugar Makers, V. I. Spear, 
the manager, reported a profit of $671 for the 
year, avd a diyidend of three per cent. on the 
stock was declared. The officers elected were: 
President, M. H. Miller of Pomfret; Vice-Presi- 
dent, Cullon B. Snett of Bradford; Clerk, E. L. 
Bass of Randolph; Treasurer and Manager, 
Victor I. Spear of Randolph; Auditor, H. W. Vail 
of Randolph. The business was doubled last 
year, and the association will place a salesman on 
the road. The next annual meeting is expected 
to be held at Stowe, Vt. 

—The ninth annual meeting of the Massachu- 
setts Fruit Growers’ Association will be held at 
Horticultural Hall, Worcester, Mass., March 11 
and 12. The management have already secured 
the services of Prof. A. G. Gulley, the newly 
elected president of the Connecticut Pomological 
Society; Dr. E. P. Felt, New York State en- 
tomologist; Arthur A. Brigham, formerly at 
Kingston, R. I.; George T. Powell, director of the 
School of Practical Agriculture and Horticulture, 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y., and Grant G. Hitchings, 
the man who grew the gold-medal apples shown 
at the Pan-American Exposition. The society is 
in a flourishing condition, and much enthusiasm 
has been manifested at its institutes this winter. 
A large attendance and a lively meeting is 
assured. All are welcome to attend and take 
part in the discussions. The society expects to 
printad tailed programme next week. Any of 
our readers may obtain one by sending their 
name and address on a postal card to the Secre- 
tary, C. A. Whitney, Upton, Mass. 

—Inthe crop year 1894-5 cash wheat made 
lowest price record in 42 years, viz., since 1852, of 
483 on Jan. 29, 1895, against lowest thus far this 
crop year of 674 in October, 1902. The lowest in 
1852 was 31 in January and highest, 76, in July. In 
the following year of 1853 $1.13 was reached in 
October. There were several causes for the very 
low prices in 1894-95, viz., the after effects of the 
panic of 1893, the increase in European crop of 
24,000,000 over 1893 and of 147,000,000 over 1892, and 
last but not least, the accumulation of large old 
crop reserves the world over. 

—Bradstreet’s reports exports wheat for 
week 2,713,792 bushels, against 2,856,439 bushels 
last week and 3,609,435 last year; since July 1, 
158,135,769, against 176,931,559 last year. Corn for 
the week 3,739,457 bushels, against 1,830,170 bushels 
last week and 247,830 bushels last year; since July 
1, 28,370,643 bushels, against 22,806,326 bushels last 
year. 

——A movement is on foot at Geneva, N. Y., 
and elsewhere for the coalition of the New 
York State Experiment Station and Hobart 
College, with the idea of forming a large agricult- 
ural college. The plan originated with some of 
the alumni of Hobart, who brought it to the atten- 
tion of the trustees, with the result that they 
appointed a committee to investigate. It is 
claimed that the affiliation of the two institutions 
would be of material advantage to both in in- 
creasing the scope of their respective work. The 
plan is opposed by the experiment station of- 
ficials. To make the change, an enabling act 
would have to be passed by the legislature. 

—tThe staff of Government crop reporters 
number fully 250,000. There are also thirty-eight 
men stationed in the most important agricultural 
States, and these men have about 10,000 special 
correspondents. Then in each agricultural 
country, the Government has still another crop 
correspondent, and he in turn has three or four 
correspondents. Not content with this, the Gov- 
ernment has still another staff of correspondents 
in each township and voting precinct in the 
United States where there is any farming. There 
are 30,000 of these men. Tocompare the figures 
for the production of grain and cereals, Uncle 
Sam gets separate reports from 85,000 farmers 
and 22,000 rdilroad men. Almost all this work is 
done without pay. The number of reports that 
have been handled in Washington in one year 
has been as high as 2,500,000. 

—At the time the twelfth census was taken 
there were, as recently reported, 33.035 establish- 
ments engaged in the lumber industry in the 
United States. The amount of lumber produced 
by mills was 35,084,166 feet, valued at $566,832,984. 

—A union is proposed of the fifty-two Maine 
county agricultural societies, with a view to co- 
operation in dates, advertising, special attrac- 
tions, premium schedules and special legislation. 

——The Senate committee on public lands 
reported favorably, after a lively fight, the 
Quarles bill, providing for the repeal of the desert 
land law and commutation clause of the home- 
stead law, as recommended by the President, in 
his message, in which he calls attention to the 
wholesale frauds and land stealings which are 
practiced under these laws. The claim made 
that the repeal of these laws would be prejudicial 
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to the interests of the West, does not seema 
truthful one, in view of the fact that such Western 
members of the committee voted in favor of the 
repeal as Bard of California, Dietrich of Ne- 
braska, Gibson of Montana and Knute Nelson of 
Minnesota. Itis not, expected that the bill will 
be passed this Congress, but a strong effort will 
be made in that direction next year. The matter 
is considered one of national importance, as the 
remaining public lands belong to the people of 
the whole country. 

—“' The Mango in Porto Rico ” is a title of an 
interesting report recently published by the 
Department of Agriculture. The mango is a dis- 
tinctly tender and tropical product and cannot 
be grown successfully even in southernmost 
Florida. Itis, however, one of the most delicious 
pulpy fruits of the tropics, and is one which like 
the peach has progressed frum a poor, stringy 
and seedy sort of apple to a large, meaty and 
delicious heart-shaped fruit. It is rather tender 
of shipment, but can with proper hauling be 
landed in the United States in a pri me condition 
and will in time undoubtedly become a great 
favorite. It is as universally eaten in the tropics 
as the apple is in the temperate zone. 


——Germany is a large purchaser of meats 
from this country. The proposed German tariff, 
it is estimated, will reduce our meat exports to 
Germany by fully twenty-five per cent. Should it 
become necessary for the United States to re- 
taliate, we would be able to cripple Germany far 
more than the proposed German tariff would 
affect this country, and the knowledge of this 
fact, it Is believed, will cause German statesmen 
to hesitatefabout adopting this feature of the new 
tariff.° 

—— The Secretary of agriculture, acting for the 
Bureau of Animal Industry, issued an order 
on the 18th inst. prohibiting cattle importa- 
tion from Mexico until it can be determined 
whether or not the foot and mouth disease exists 
in that country. The communication from the 
British Consul at El Paso, Tex., to London, 
Stated that the foot and mouth disease was 
reported prevalent in Mexico. The Bureau of 
Animal Industry immediately took steps to 
prevent any possible introduction of the disease 
into the United States. The special inspector of 
the bureau, stationed at El Paso, was wired to 
make a thorough investigation of the report 
Dr. Salmon said, in speaking of the probability 
of the introduction of the disease from the South- 
west, ‘“ we have no information that the disease 
exists in Mexico, but precautionary measures 
are considered advisable.” Ravages of the foot 
and mouth disease in New England have 
thoroughly aroused the Government officials to 
the necessity for preventive measures wherever 
there is possibility of further infection. 

—tThe number of irrigating ditches and canals 
in operation in the United States exceeds 20,000, 
and their combined length is about 60,000 miles. 

—tThe Senate committee® on finance on the 
17th inst. agreed to report favorably the bill pro- 
viding for the free importation of thoroughbred 
live stock for breeding purposes. The bill ex- 
tends the privilege to this class of live stock 
which is imported for sale. 

——The shipments of wool from Boston to date 
from Dec. 31, 1902, are 40,308,667 pounds, against 
42,200,366 pounds at the same date last year. The 
receipts to date are 25,116,489 pounds, against 
28,054,538 for the same period last year. The 
week has been dull and featureless. Prices are 
not lower, but it is certain that the rising ten- 
dency has been checked. Buyers are holding off 
to see just how far the easier feeling will go. 
The next London auction sales open there March 
10 with 160,000 bales available. In the meantime 
the new Australian wools of high cost are arriv- 
ing here and not selling to any extent, while some 
of that coming in, subject to buyers’ approval, is 
being rejected. 
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any other stock. One aver- 
es 10 kittens per year. 
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Philander Williams, 


Taunton, Mass. 


Originator and Breeder of the{Celebrated Aut 
crat Strain of 


LIGHT BRAHMAS 


Also Breeder of 


DARK BRAHMAS, 


BUFF AND WHITE COCHINS, 
Buff and Silver Wyandottes, Buff and 
Black Cochin Bantams, Goldep 
Sebright Bantams and Yellow Fantail 





Pigeods. 





ARE YOU FOND 


OF CATS? | 





COCCOCOCCOCOECOCOEOC®S 

Probably there isn’t a pet in the world as popular 
asacat. You find them everywhere, with the rich and 
the poor. What do you feed them with and how do you 
wash them? We would like you to try our Walnut Cat 





head of all New England apples for market 





Food, it will invigorate them, increase; their appetite, 
makes them well and strong. It is a substance to be 
mixed in other food. Has your cata diseased skin ? 
Has it fleas? Ifso get a bottle of Walnut Cat Wash. 
It will free them trom all such and promote the hair, 
If you have a pet cat or a valuable Angora, you cannot 
afford to be withoutthem. Hundreds of testimonials. 
Either Food or Wash, price 50 cents per bottle. 
Or $4.50 per dozen, If your druggist or dealer hasn’t 
them send to us. 
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TELEPHONE NO. 3767 MAIN. 


Perhaps the greatest conversion that Gen- 
eral Booth has effected has been to change 
the attitude of the world tuwards the Salva- 
tion Army. <a 


What ocean travel now needs is a wireless 
telephone that sball enable the friends of 
the busy traveler to call him up at odd 
moments. = 


Fifteen women and one man are reported 
to have gathered before the opening of the 
new museum. This is a good New England 
proportion. saul 


A great many different kinds of persons 
seem to find food for thought in the organ- 
ization of that new Committee of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce. 

















It’s safe to say that the inhabitants of 
Shelton village are perfectly satisfied with 
the phase of modern civilization that devel- 
oped the telephone. 





Calcium, says Dr. Loeb, is the great 
specific for all nervousness. Perhaps this 
is why the good people of the stage are all 
so desirous of standing in the calcium light. 


>_> 
> 


Being chronically late to dinner is one of 
the charges brought forward in a recent 
divorce. We look in vain, however, fora 
counter-charge touching the character of the 
dinners to which the gentleman was late. 


_—— 








Food analysis for the benefit of the poorer 
sections of our great cities is certainly a 
good investment for a portion of the Stand- 
ard-Oil millions. It is pouring the Standard 
Oil on its own troubled ocean in a new 
fashion. 





The ‘“‘ Awakening of Spring’? in Mr. 
Lininger’s art gallery seems to have awak- 
ened the good people of Omaha to serious 
opposition. But in all such matters it is 
pleasant to see for one’s self before forming 
an opinion. 





If the boys weve permitted to coast down 
School street every twenty-second of Feb- 
ruary, Washington’s Birthday would take on 
a new and existing significance. And why 
not? Nobody else is supposed tu be there 
on holidays. ne 


Of course we all hope that Tremont 
Temple isn’t going to be ruled by petticoats. 
but if the discussion continues, there are 
lotsof people who will soon have reached 
the state of mind in which they don’t par- 
ticularly care. 





as 


The meeting in Washington of all these 
Sons and Daughters of the American Revo- 
lution ought certainly to produce a fair 
number of romances. And all with sucha 
fund of reminiscence upen which to base 
acquaintanceship. i 

— 1 

We shall probably not remember show- 
man Bailey aslong as we remember show- 
man Barnum. Mr. Bailey is worthy of 
remembrance; but it was Mr. Barnum who 
verbally expressed that pleasant truth about 
the delight of being humbugged. 

Romantic arctic explorers will read with 
interest of the recent exploit of three Bos- 
ton maidens on the ice floes between Pictou 
Island and the mainland. Outlander papers, | t 
however, will probably call attention to the 
fact that the maids of the Hub are pro- 














After all, isn’t the comic section of the 
Sunday paper just the place not to depict 
Washington? Neither respect for our first 
President nor respect for abstract truth is 
enhanced by the yearly labors of the funny 
man to extract humor from the cherry tree 
incident. And it’s always the cherry tree 
incident. 


>> 
~~ 


If it be truethat Mrs. Osborne’s New York 
playhouse is to pass into other hands and 
become a stock-company theatre for the 
production of Ibsen, Sudermann, Shaw 
and other dramatists whom we can’t often 
see, the much-discussed theatre will: be 
more useful than any one had at first 
imagined. 











-<>eo 

Mascagni will be able, at all events, to 
exclude the Supreme Covrt from the general 
tenor of his feelings toward America. It |, 


can hardly be expected that these feelings | resell to the licensed dairymen at one-half 
or two-thirds value. 
would need to be under careful State super- 
vision, to make sure that the animals were 
not sold again or the dairy product sold un- 
pasteurized. Another difficulty would be 
to place the product satisfactorily upon the 
market. 


will be as cordial as those usually expressed 
in the parting interviews of foreign artists. 
In fact, without advertising, an artist might 
just as well be native as anything else. 

We congratulate Pastor Johnston of New 
York city upon the imagination that pict- 
ures the ‘“‘ men of wealth who kneel down | s 
in their cosey homes and pray that the poor 
may not lack food.’”’ In these days men 
of wealth are difficult to picture,even as 
possessing cosey homes; as for kneeling 
down in them to pray for the poor—the 
question immediately arises, when are they 
likely to have the time? 


2 
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Hundreds of towns which have received 
gifts of Carnegie library buildings have 
been at the same time by the conditions of 
the gift saddled with a heavy annual ex- 
pense for maintenance and new books. It 
is perhaps unfortunate in many cases that 
the burden thus 
reasonable ability of the town with due 
regard to other claims. It would have been 
more considerate, and probably just as bene- 
ficial in the long run in our ambitious Eastern 
towns, had the matter of annual appropria- 
tion been left to the judgment of the people 
in the towns concerned. But since the 
large yearly appropriations have been re- 
quired, local farmers’ organizations should 
see that part of it goes for good agricultural 
books, making specific request therefor to 
the library trustees. 











The Maine legislature is considering a bill 
which would tax everybody who goes hunt- 
ing the sum of $25. It is well enough 
to make the cicy sports pay something 
for the privilege, who come up annually 
and clear out the game which has been 
raised at the land owner’s expense. The 
money received ought to go to the farm- 
ers whose crops and pastures have been 
injured. In fact, a plan is being con- 
sidered for the payment of such damages, 
and the sum required ought tou come from 
the class for whose benefit the game is pro- 
tected by law. Thesportsmen’s associations 
have had altogether too much to say in the 
making of game laws in a number of the 
States. Itis time that the land owners, to 
whom the game really belongs, had some- 
thing to say on the subject. , 





This talk about farming as the ‘noblest 
employment,” “ divinely appointed occupa- 
tion,” has little power in itself to impress 





igus the better way in most cases is to spread 
directly on the fields where wanted from the 


evenly and well. 
as a general thing, that there wil! be more 
or less of waste or loss from this practice. 
It has been followed su long and has become 
so general that the system is not now re- 
garded as an experiment, but asa fact well 
established by abundant testimony. 


was much controversy among the farmers 
here in Vermont as to its utility and 
adaptation to prevailing conditions, as 
the writer well remembers. 
board of agriculture was among the first 
to advocate this system many years ago 
among the farmers. 
the controversial point now, and generally 
farmers and writers are in favor of the 
system. 


stances where it would not be judicious to 
follow this practice, but these are the ex- 
ceptions, and not the rule. Where this work 


surface soil as the frosts come out, and as 
soon as dry enough is ready forthe harrow 
and seeder. Time and labour, both impor- 
tant items, are in this way saved, and the 
seeding can be performed considerably 
earlier than used to be the case. 


able condition to spread on in winter, and 
when it contains a large amount of coarse, 
strawy material, it would doubtiess be bet- 


field and leave until just before being wanted 
in spring. In this way the mass will decay to 
verbially undaunted by a low temperature. | some extent,and the extra handling ren- 
Gered necessary will greatly aid in breaking 
up and making fine enough for use. Where 
the straw is cut for bedding, it will do away 
with the objection to coarse manure and 
make it much better to handle. 


itself, would be incapable of conveying 
tuberculosis even when from cows seriously 
infected. This consideration has suggested 
a new plan for making tuberculous animals 
harmless. 
tain responsible dairymen be licensed by 
the State to buy and keep cows which the 
test has shown to be affected. The milk, 
butter and cream from these dairies would 
be sold wholly in pasteurized form. No 
calves should be raised from these cattle un- 
less separated and tested at an early age. 
This plan would doubtless help to weed out 
the herds if it could be practically carried 


a possible means of weeding out the herds 
at moderate expense. 


By The Independent Boston Fusiliers, Chartered 


BY NOAH LINCOLN, JR., ORDERLY SERGEANT. 


imposed is beyond the | drum beat (sunrise), cleaned up the camp, as 
usual, and roll call; took breakfast at seven 
o’clock;. at eleven dressed in uniforms complete 
to attend church at the Rev. Mr. Palfrey’s house. 
After divine service we stopped on our route 
home, by invitation, at Gadsby’s Hotel to cool off 
with a little ice punch. The weather being quite 
hot, we gave this beverage proof and started 
again. Passed through the Capitol homeward, 
arrived at camp at two o’clock. We were then 
di-missed till six o’clock. 


guard and two others in the tent with me) started 
off in squads to ramble round the city. 
behind with the intention of writing to my 
- friends, but the heat overcame me and I fell 
asleep. 
shower, but cleared up as fresh as arose. At six 
o’clock drum beat, roll called, all hands in camp, 
took supper, strawed tents. At ten o’clock 
tattoo beat, lights extinguished and went to 
roost. So ends the first Sabbath in our tour. Not 
exactly a day of rest to all. 


in full bloom and bids fair fora splendid day. 
After going through the usual ceremonies of the 
morning, the first thing saluted us was an invite 
from the officers. of the army and navy and a 
committee of citizens to come under their special 
care during the day. This was agreed on, and 
had it not, it would have been a damper, as every 
arrangement was made previous (as it after- 
wards appeared), for in ten minutes seven omni- 
buses and one barouche for officers were ready to 
take us up the city. 


house. Many ladies were present; had a colla- 
tion. We gave in return: some splendid music 
and went through dress parade. Having given 
ourselves up to the committee, we were obliged 
to follow. The next stop was Major-General 
Macomb’s (Note 21) house, head general of the 


the public, or even to inspire the farmer 
himself. It is not the occupation that 
counts, but the men who follow it. Educa- 
tion, character, skill, intelligence, money- 
making power, the possession of such qual- 
ities brings dignity to any calling, and their 
absence will pull any occupation down. If 
agriculture has commanded very much 
greater respect during the past few years, it 
is because more brains, training and char- 
acter have gone into it, and more money has 
come out of it, and not because somebody 
has written poei:y and gush about the 
‘‘ Primeval Vocation”? and the “ Blessed- 
ness of Nature’s Toil.”” The poets and 
orators have always been fond of farming— 
for the other fellow. It is good training 
and good times that have made the business 
of agriculture really attractive and popular 
with talented, ambitious young men. 





Time to Haul Manure. 
It is taken for granted the manure made 
during last season was spread upon the land 
where wanted before the commencement of 
winter. If the plowing was completed, or 
nearly so, last fall, as now is largely the 
custom, that {s so much help toward the 
work of another spring. This will greatly 
facilitate also the work of disposing of the 
manure accumulating during the winter and 
early spring, or as lung as the snow lasts, 
on which it can so much more conveniently 
be moved. 
The old practice, once so general, of 
drawing manure to the fields where wanted, 
and instead of spreading, as now is done, 
putting in little piles, four to half a dozen to 
the load, is being largely discontinued, as it 
ought to be. Still, now and then, something 
of the kind may yet be seen. Jtis the worst 
and most unworkmanlike condition in 
which to leave manure on a field. It will 
dry more or less before being spread 
another spring, while the ground under- 
neath the piles will become unduly en- 
riched at the expense of the rest. 
If the manure is not too coarse or strawy, 


wagon or sled. This way will save much 
work another spring, and it can be spread 
There need not be fears, 


At the beginning of this practice there 


The State 


But it has got beyond 


Of course, there may occasionally be in. 


s thus performed, as the snow melts away 


n spring the manure settles down into the 


Where the manure might not bein a suit- 


er to place the manure in large heaps in the 
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Butter from pasteurized milk, or the milk 


It has been suggested that cer- 


ut. The State could pay full value and 


Then the business 


An experiment of this kindon a 
mall scale would be of interest as affording 
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11 May, 1787, Being a Trip from Boston te 
Washington, D.C., in 1835. John Y. Champ- 
ney, Captain. 


NOTES BY ALBERT A. FOLSOM. 
1835. JOURNAL OF CAMP DUTY. 
(Continued from the issue of Feb. 22.) 
Sunday, June 34, Washington. Turned out at 


After dinner most of the men (except those on 


I stayed 


During my sleep there was a grand 


Monday, June 15, Washington. The sun rises 


First stopped at General Smith’s (Note 20) 


United States Army. Here we were used up 
pretty much the sume way, and started again, 


legs, but in vain had to stop 
(Note 22) to put in another train of iced punch. 
Finaily all that was over, and took seats in omnt- 
buses and shortly arrived at the steamboat for 
Mount Vernon. This steamboat was chartered 
for the express purpose of entertaining us that 
day on our route down the Potomac. Stopped at 
Alexandria, the company landed and marched up 
the wharf a piece and were met by a committee 
of arrangements, who gave us an immediate in- 
vitation to partake of a collation.: Our captain 
told them he was in care of a committee from 
Washington and could not accept. Therefore 
we ouly marched round three or four streets and 
returned to boat. I thinkin this march I never 
saw so many dirty-looking blacks; streets paved 
but roughly. 

Proceeded down the river, passed the Fort 
Washington and were saluted. Company on deck 
present arms. Distance down the river sixty-five 
miles, beautiful scene:y, five boat and merry 
company. Arrived at low water, went ashore in 
small boats, formed on the landing and marched 
up to Washington’s tomb in perfect silence. 
Formed a circle round the tomb, resting with 
arms reversed. The rest were outside the circle 
except the band, which played a very solemn 
dirge, such a one (taking everything into consid- 
ation) as never was heard before, especially in 
Southern States. Not a dry eye was seen; the 
bubble would burst out in spite of all. 

The tomb was in a decayed state. It was the 
only thing outgof order about the grounds. The 
mansion was large and old fashioned, but hand- 
some. The front faced the river, the back, a 
large enclosure lafd@ out in walks and avenues, 
leading round and round, fenced only by very 
large trees and shrubbery. No entertainment 
was received here except the sight of some beau- 
tiful ladies. Went through a few movements and 
gave them several tunes, and marched for the 
boat, which was soon under way for home. Sixty- 
five miles to sail and a dinner to eat yet; and a 
grand dinner it was, about fifty officers, army and 
navy, and several old dons was the party that 
tried to use us up. 

After dinner the wine went round, and some 
beautiful remarks were made by Mr. Custis 
(Note 23), a relative of General Washington. He 
alluded to the old general and family and the 
revolution and growth of the country since his 
day, and concluded by a sentiment compliment- 
ary to our company, which was received by 
cheers on the one side and answered by our cap- 
tain for the other. After this introductory speech 
everybody was wide awake and ihe champagne 
went as glib as the tongues that tasted it. 
Speeches, sentiments and music was the order 
of the day, until order was no longer to be ob- 
tained. Such a hard set never happened with 
them before. 

Arrived at Washington about dark. Company 
formed in good shape ready for escort, which 
was found to be considerably diminished, owing 
to a hearty dinner. However, a sufficient number 
led the van, but were soon intercepted by the 
mayor, who invited us to his house to pass the 
evening. The house was large and thronged 
with ladies and gentlemen, with the intent, I pre- 
sume, of getting their share of our good music. 
His garden was spacious and beautiful. Our 
band played till half-past ten, when all hands, 
having ate and drank to their fill, and made 
merry with their friends, retired in good order, 
and arrived at quarters about twelve o'clock. 
Strawed tents. Beat tattoo and went to roost. 
Some tired. I think it was little harder than 
anything yet. 

Tuesday morning, June 16, Washington. All 
hands up at daybreak on hand for a start, took 
breakfast in camp, and then commenced packing 
About eight o’clock everything was packed In 
wagons except the tents. Each, squad manned 
his tent, and the band in centre struck up a lively 
air, and at the last ruffle of the drum every tent, 
marque and flag staff was struck. In two min- 
utes more our baggage wagons contained them, 
and the line of stages was in readiness to receive 
us. The companythen gave three hearty cheers, 
took seats, and were off amidst the cheers ot the 
spectators on our route to Baltimore. Colonel 
Broom, our particular friend, and son accom- 
panied us as far as Baltimore, the colonel ina 
gig, and son on horseback. 

Along the route noticed log houses with wooden 
chimneys, naked negroes on the plantations and 
confounded miserable taverns, or stopping-places 
so called. We were obliged to stop seven times, 
and only one place could be called decent. This 
was Iglehalt’s Tavern. Here we made a bold 
stand. It was very hot and we were dusty, 
hungry and dry. Our purser spoke for a good 
dinner. While some were drinking juleps, others 
were busy in the garden among the strawoerries 
and currants, which were abundant. Dinner 
being ready, our boys went at it hammer and 
tongs. It was not as fashionable a dinner as the 
Tremont House offers, but it was good and solid. 
We paid the bill and proceeded; the roads very 
bad. 

Arrivedin Baltimore one-quarter of four in the 
afternoon. Three companies were on the line to 
receive us. Our company was invited to stop at 
Colonel Campbell’s (Note 24) house to wash and 
dressin uniform. This was the first time they 
had seen our uniforms. After being in readiness 
to march we formed in the front yard, and 
Colonel Campbell then addressed the company 
and welcomed us to the hospitality of his house, 
with some complimentary remarks to the com- 
pany. Inthe course of his speech he alluded to 
the many battles our fathers had fought in de- 
fence of liberty and freedom (here I must men- 
tion directly under the speaker was caged fifty or 
sixty negro slaves gaping throu h the iron grates 
of cellar windows to catch u glimpse of what was 
going on). For a speech it was a good one, but the 
sight was horror to a Northerner. However, had 
no effect just this time. We marched out and 
were received by the three companies, amidst 
ten thousand. I was going to say, and sucha 
rabble I never saw before. We were escorted to 
Howard park. (Note 25.), Here we pitched our 
camp and prepared for supper. Our company 
volunteered guard duty for the night, which was 
very acceptable. I received a card from Levi 
Lincoln, Jr., sou of the Governor of Massachu- 
setts, and I gave him a free pass to our camp. 
The company supped at the Baltimore House by 
invitation, and then to the circus, and finally 
retired to bed in camp about twelve o’clock. 
Wednesday morning, June 47, Baltimore. De- 
lightful morning; took breakfast In camp (How- 
ard Park). About nine o’clock the regiment of 
Light Infantry, ander Colonel Howard, and Light 
Horse Company and one artillery compauy, the 
whole under General Stuart, were paraded in 
full uniform to receive us and show us round the 
city. Our company rigged out, clean as a 
whistle and best foot forward, to face a hard 
march; and so it proved to be, for, I believe, not 
a street was left but what we tramped through. 
It was a complete holiday. The streets were 
thronged and the windows with ladies, to have a 
glimpse of the Yankees, as they called them. 
Our destined port proved to be Fairmount Park. 
(Note 26). The nearest way was said to be 
four miles, which must have made our march 
about twenty miles, the longest march I ever 
took (except when the company went to Worces- 
ter about four years ago, we marclied on the road 
thirty miles in one day). 

It was everlasting hot, and only stopped once 
on the whole route, and that merely to rest. How- 
ever, we made up for that when we reached the 
dinner table. The hall was built for the occasion ; 
rough tables and benches, with an awning over 
whole. You may judge the size—eleven compa- 
nies besides ours, with the mayor and aldermen, 
several officers of the army and navy and invited 
guests. It was a bouncer. 

After dinner the wine was abundant. Sentiments 
and songs were freely given, several speeches 
were madein honor of the day, and some revolu- 
tionary anecdotes and songs were told by Colonel 
Campbell, much to the general amusement. Our 
band at intervals played their best, and it seemed 
as though some of those fat Southerners would 
jump out of their seats. We sat at table about 
three hours, and returned in the same order 
directly to our encampment. On our route 
Lieutenant Caswell was knocked down by a large 
hog running through our ranks and rather solled 
his white pants. It was nearly dark when we 
reached the camp. One of the companies vol- 
unteered guard duty that night, much to our 
relief. We were invited to take tea at the Eutaw 


House, kept by a Mr. Huzzy, which we accepted 
and enjoyed, after which went to theatre—so 
sleepy didn’t enjoy it much. {tis rather a dirty- 
looking house and aloft. very noisy and frequent 
squabbles. Returned to camp about twelve 
v’clock. Inclined to the straw. 

‘Thursday, June 18, Baltimore. Delightful day, 
took breakfast at Baltimore House (King’s), afte 
which were dismissed till eleven o’clock to roam 
about. We separated in squads of two or three. 
William C. Reed and I went together. First 
thing that struck my eye was boots hunging to a 
store door. On examination I found my feet 
wanted a pair, and immediately purchased a pair 
for $4, which just lasted me home. ‘Saw Catholic 
Cathedral; it was beautifully ornamented inside 
with golden candlesticks and candles burning, 
large elegant pictures, ete., etc. 

We went round and round, but didn’t see any 
thing different than before mentioned. Arrived 
at quarters at the hour appointed. An invitation 
was then received to partake of a collation at the 
Eutaw House. Juleps, champagne and _ice- 
creams were abundant. The batnhouses were 
likewise found to be a great luxury. The free 
use was tendered us while there. A steamboat 
excursior down the river was likewise enjoyed by 
most of the company. I remained in camp and 
got a grand nap. Lnvited to supper at the Balti- 
more House by the young men who originally were 
Boston boys. A piano was hired for the occa- 
sion and a jolly good set of singers. It wus a 
grandtime. The mayor and several distinguished 
gentlemen were present. Oh! the champagne; it 
was a caution! Our band was allowed by the 
company, and the particular request of the man- 
agers of the theatre to perform in the orchestra 
that night, which they did with credit to them- 
selves and. satisfaction to all. The house was 
crowded from top to bottom, »nd the managers 
were pleased to present the band with $200 for 
their services. Our supper lasted till eleven 
o’clock, when we mace tracks for the theatre, 
but it was all oul, so we started for the campand 
went to roost. 

Friday, Baltimore, June 19. Drum-beat before 
sunrise, every man up and doing. It was our 
starting day. All was bustle in camp. Our clean 
clothes just received from the washerwoman. 
Some scrabbling. Morning was gone through 
with as usual; baggage packed, tents struck and 
stowed in our wagons anc on the point of start- 
lng. when a supply of juleps and crackers was 
laid before us. We met the offer promptly. 
With a few moments’ enjoyment we then gave 
as the soldiers gratitude three round cheers, and 
left the ground for the steamboat which started 
precisely at six o’clock. Took breakfast on 
board, saw several Boston friends, viz., Ballard, 
Robert E. Ruthven and Jo. Bates. We ar- 
rived at Frenchtown at eleven o’clock and 
immediately stepped into the rail cars 
for New Castle. There was an everlasting lot 
of passengers; put on extra car. At twelve 
o’clock arrived at N w Castle, 16} miles, just one 
hour. We then took steamboat for Philadelphia: 
had dinner on board. During this time the men 
were employed in cleaning uniforms and equip- 
ments and drilling preparatory to their reception 
in Philadelphia, where we arrived at four o’clock 
in the afternoon. Our reception was grand, every- 
body awake. Captain Fritze (Note 27) was on 
hand with four companies to escort us 
to encampment. Stopped twice to refresh. 
It was as hot as blazes, and they gave usa 
round turn of it. The direct distance was three 
miles. Finally we arrived on the ground, which 
proved to be Fairmount. Pitched tents, got 
supper and went to bed. About supper time I 
received two letters from home, which gave me a 
grand relish you may depend, and [ rolled hap- 
pily into the straw. 

Philadelphia, Saturday, June 20. This morn- 
ingis very pleasant, but cold last night. The 
wind was very high, our camp looked like a 
wreck, the marque and several tents blown 
down. Sunrise drum, however, soon put things 
to rights. Took breakfast in camp, were then 
dismissed till half-past twelve. The men were 
soon floating in all parts of the city. At the hour 
all were on hand. A dinner was then tendered 
us at the tavern, bottom of the hill, which we 
accepted by the polite invitation, I think, of 
members of different companies. After dinner 
marched down town three miles, were invited 
to General Goodwin’s house, where we 
stopped about two hours. A number of 
officers of navy and army were present. It 
was a collation, tables set inthe yard and a grand 
time we had of it. The champagne was abun- 
dant and every man busy. The band played sev- 
eral prime tunes under the garden trees, and the 
old general and officers full of sentiments. A 
remark was made that Southern hospitality 
should use up the Yankees, but they found us 
boom proof, for we carried it all off straight. 
Company formed for dress parade before the 
house, and then, by invitation, marched to the 
museum. After that, deposited guns in tavern, 
washed the dust down, and by invitation went to 
theatre. Being very hot, the men were con- 
foundedly sleepy and did not stop long. Omiui- 
buses took us to camp. about a mile, gratis. Took 
one more nipper and turned into the straw. 
Philadelphia, Sunday, June 21. Beautiful 
morning witi a fine, clear breeze. All hands up 
preparing for meeting. Took breakfast in camp. 
About this time a large fire is seen at a distance. 
A number of our men ran to assist. Our encamp- 
ment is now guarded by the National Grays, 
whilst the remainder of our company went in full 
uniform, nice white pants and belts, with side 
arms. Returned to camp and took dinner. 
Afternoon the commissioned officers offered a 
bottle of champagneto the squad whose tent 
should look best, and we all did our best in fitting 
them up. Our encampment was in prime order 
for the reception of ladies and gentlemen, 
and to our satistaction was full as_possi- 
ble. Our company went through evening 
parade, and the band played till eight 
o’clock. After parade William Duncan gave 
the non joned officers a ride up the 
banks of the Schuylkill river in his barouche and 
four grays. It was a grand ride, so very pleasant 
and such elegant scenery. It had not the ap- 
pearance of Sunday, as boat clubs were racing 
up and down the river. We stopped at the 
tavern and took supper on catfish and coffee, a 
very genteel dish there. After supper rode 
through city to Duncan’s house and saw his wife 
and child. We spent a very pleasant evening, 
and then started for the camp, but finding it so 
far, concluded to stop at the American House 
till morning, which we did, and got well rested 
for the next day, which we calculated would be a 
hard one. 

Monday, June 22., Philadelphia. Fine morning, 
all hands out at break of day, drum-beat and 
roll called. Guard relieved, breakfast preparing 
and every one busy getting his uniform and 
equipments in prime order for a hard day's duty. 
At eight o’clock our company wasin marching 
order, and the National Grays, Captain Fritze, 
were on the ground to escort us through the city 
and showusround. We were under their com- 
mand for thisday. In the first place, visited Fair. 
mount Water Works, which supplies the city 
with fresh water It is pumped by steam engines 
out of the Schuylkill river into large vats built 
or a high hill and runs down through pipes all 
over the city. Saw several beautiful fountains 
throwing water in all directions. Invited to par- 
take, which we did with pleasure, and then by 
invitation of the proprietor visited the athzeneum 
filled with full-grown naked statues, black and 
white. Some were beautiful. 

Next marched to navy yard, were received by 
the marines. The three companies after march- 
ing round the yard stacked arms, and were then 
received by the commodore at his quarters by a 
fine collation. We were then shown round the 
yard, the docks, armories and on board the ships, 
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wagons and moved on towards the city again, 
which was three miles. The Grays Armory was 
to be our quarters for that ni,ht, so we left our 
equipments there and started by invitation to 
the theatre. It was plaguey hot and men 
rather sleepy, but we toughed it out. On 
our return, stopped at a most splendid re- 
freshment room, where we made ourselves at 
home by particular desire (gratis). Finally 
reached our quarters about one o’clock, pretty 
well used up and very willing to turn into the 
straw. 

Tuesday, June 23, Philadelphia. Prime day, 
all hands up at four o’clock. Paraded in citizen’s 
dress. Twocompanies waiting to escort us to 
the boat. Afier having taken breakfast by in- 
vite, were marched down to the boat which 
started precisely ut six o’clock for Bordentown; 
had a shake all round, gave three hearty cheers, 
with a flourish from the band, and shoved off. 


take and land passengers. Stopped at Bristol to 
land a funeral; did not know it till I saw them 
going ashore, then understood they were taken 
at Burlington (possibly I was down below); ar- 
rived at Bordentown at twenty minutes of ten; 
took boat fifteen minutes of twelve o’clock. On 
our route in the cars stopped several times at 
Booth’s for refreshment. I ventured out and 
bought some eggs which sat well, and took a com- 
fortable sleep in the car. 

At twelve o’clock started in steamboat for 
New York and arrived there at half-past two. 
In coming up the harbor passed the ship Con- 
stitution (Note 28) lying at anchor. Paid her 
a salute with open ranks, band playing, guns 
same time firing at the battery. We landed next 
wharf to Battery amidst thousands of heads; 
were received by Tompkins Plues, Captain 
Sealey, and escorted to Castle Garden, where we 
partook of a collation by invite. Stopped abou‘ 
one hour and then started for camp ground. On 
our route passed Mr. Livingston’s house. He had 
just arrived home in the Constitution and was 
addressing the citizens on his doorsteps, and we 
paid a marching salute which received attention. 
We stopped several times to wet up by invite. 
The people were determined to give us a good 
reception. 
Finally we took dinner with the T. Biues. It 
was a splendid dinner. After the cloth was 
removed the champagne came on and each com- 
pany mixed man and man, red and gray. It 
It was pop, pop, all round the hall. It was the 
greatest time we’d had. However, we got off 
alive and started for camp ground at six o'clock. 
It is called Washington ParadeGround. Pitched 
our camp and was for aspellatease. Saw George 
Pook, ssid he was married and lived in Brooklyn, 
invited me to his house. I then got leave of 
absence and changed my uniform; was on the 
omnibus for Brookiyn boat, about four miles; 
took boat; four-cent fare. First called to see 
some friends. About ten started for George’s 
house, saw his wife; very pretty. Took some 
beer and cake; went to bed, slept sound till 1 was 
waked at half-past four. Started immediately for 
camp and arrived before roll was called. 
Wednesday, June 24, very fine morning. After 
a few preliminaries were dismissed till one 
o’clock. George and I pushed off together and 
took breakfast under Tammany Hall, then went 
shopping. The men gaping round noticed the 
screwing up of a large brick house, with all the 
furniture in, raised out the middle of a block to 
put .a story under. The women are crying all 
kinds of fruit about the streets. We now pass a 
splendid block building called La Fayette build- 
ng, stone fronts three stories, two upper stories 
with beautiful carved columns. It was just back 
of Vaxhall Gardens. Went round the city 
and saw so much can’t tell anything; twelve 
o’clock reached camp tired enough. At 
one all dressed for duty, escorted by in- 
vitees of Tompkins Blues to partake. Then 
took steamboat for Brooklyn. A new com- 
pany ust formed received us, and marched to 
navy yard. Received by marines, and went on 
board frigate Hudson, then marched to tavern 
and took supper in garden, and after marched up 
to eyes in dust to boat for the city. Stoppeca at 
North American House, left guns, and went by 
invite to theatre. Got home at camp about 
twelve. Just then saw great fire at distance, did 
not go, so tired, went to roost—tired enough. 
Thursday, June 25. Not very pleasant. Here 
we arein New York on the route home; took 
breakfast by invite, and then dismissed till three 
o’clock. About nine o’clock began to rain. 
Friend George and I were out and got drenched 
through. However, being the fashion to drink, 
we took two good nippers and weathered the 
storm. Took dinner at North American House, 
and then were escorted to steamboat Providence 
by the Tompkins Blues through a tremendous 
rainstorm, and I think by that time they were 
twice glad. 

We had a boat load and very rough night. 
The company slept oa the cabin floor. Boat laid 
to two hours lost in the fog; finally arrived at 
Providence at nine o’clock Friday morning, 
June 26; received by Providence Ligh. Infantry, 
escorted to armory and partook of collation. At 
twelve o’clock marched to the cars (Note 29) 
for Boston. At that time we were informed by C. 
M. Kingsly that a cavalcade of citizens would re- 
ceive us at Boston lines. We were pleased and 
anxious to get there amongst our old friends. 
Stopped ut Canton and dressed in full uniform, 
and arrived at Boston at five o’clock, P. M., 
amidst the cheering o our fellow-citizens. We 
were received and escorted by a cavalcade of 
citizens, under command of Major Lewis Dennis, 
to Gen-ral Davis’ house on the neck, and there 
partook of the hospitality and good cheer of some 
of our old associates and friends, and finally es- 
corted through the city to the armory, where we 
arrived at just eight o’clock, all in good Spirits 
and full health, after a long tour of nineteen days, 
passing through five States and seven cities, 
making an innumerable number of stops and four 
teen regular pitehed camps. 


Note 20: Gen. Persifor F. Smith, born = 
phia, 1798; died Fort Leavenworth, Kan., 17 May wash 
Note 21: Alexander Macomb, born Detroi , Aprii 
18, 1782; died rr, % June, 1841. Genera) of 


e 22: 3 r JO) 
Washington, 15 July, 1852. 
23: George Was n 
Rekg : vy aaa born 30 April, 1781; died Arling- 
le . q 
Note 2: Col. Bernard W. Campbell was adjutan 
the First Rifle Regiment at North Point, hy isa at 
one time he was connected ith the 


also cashier echanics ik 

colonel of the First Regiment of Rifles; a popular 
Note 23: Howard Park, a large lot of grou 

north and northwestern Barts of the city, r= ‘fee 
ular 8) belonging to Col. John Eager 
revolutionary fame. His dwelling stood in what is 
now the centre of Calvert street, north of i 
ground on which Was m Monument stands 
was presented to the city of Baltimore, together 
with the four wide approaches to the monument 
and (W. 8. E.ana W.) by Colonel Howard. In 1844 t! 


Stopped at Burlington one-quarter of eight to May 17 


Howard of | al 


Boston City Grays. t. Newell A. I ys 
camped ” Howard Park en ‘ 


the City Giare that time. 
Note 2%: Fairmount Gardens, a popular re,.,; 
oadway. t that «ay 
Way Was an unpaved road. {[: -.; 
ite the Church Home, in 1375. 1),.. 
build of the Church Home were the Was),;:,. 
Med Coll fe: In the hospital departmen: .: 
old college the poet Ed: Allan Poe died. 
1849. He was born in Buston, 19 Jan , 1509. 
Note 27: John W. Jordan of Philadelphia, \ ;:: 
tain Fritze, I remember quite well, ani a}... |... 
residence opposite linsquare. Upto the jar. 
of his death, at a good old age, he was connecte.)  :;; 
our military, and was rated a good soldier. 1}: .).,, 
of the Fusiliers at Fairmount is now in what :),,, 
termed the heart of the city. The location was ;),” 
a beautiful one. 

Note 2: The relations between our count;, 
France were ina very strained condition on acc...; 
of the delay in payment of the famous sp! j«1),,;; 
Claims amounting to five millions of dollars. };-.;. 
dent Jackson got "Sz angry and sent off the ama... 
dor from France. The king gave the America: |), ;;,;. 
ports, and ward Livingston (hur), - 
¥ . died 3 — & 1836) came home inthe fricare 
Constitution. Happily in a few months Franc. 
over the money and peace reigned. This ione 
now being disbursed to claimants. 

Note 29: boston & Providence Railroad operne ; 
traffic, making ninety-four miles of railroad bet; 
Washington and Boston. 

(Conciuding Note): Iu 1838 the Fusiliers wer, ; 
banded, then reorganized under the name Hancock 
Light Infantry. In July, 1841, under the comman: 
Capt. Noah Linculn, Jr., visited New York city ani 
were received by the Twenty-seventh Rewiment \a 
tional Guard. This regiment, on the 27 July. 1si7, 1) 
order of the governor of New York, as follow : © The 
Twenty-seventh ent of Artillery (Nationa 
Guard), under the command of Colonel Breiner. 1) 
be hereafter called and known as the Seventh Rey; 
ment New York State Militia.” 

This regiment visited Boston 17 June, 1842, at the 
dedication of Bunker Hill Monument, again 1) June, 
1857; at the dedication of the Warren statue, avai: 
17 June, 1875, centennial battle of Buuker Hil). Las: 








time May, 1897. at the dedication of the shaw 
Memorial. 
Military—The “Haucock Light Infariry.”’Capt.Noah 


Lincoln, Jr., arrived yesterday morning from Boston, 
and were received upon landing by the Twenty-sey- 
enth Regiment and *- National Guards,” under the com- 
mand of Colonel Jones. After taking breakfast at 
the United States Hotel, the Light Infantry were es- 
corted to the park. where they passed in review be 
fore the mayor and common council, and partuok of 
a collation in the governor’s room. They then 
marched to the Bowling Green, where 4 culia- 
tion had been provided by the Twenty-seveuth Rev- 
iment, and where they were addressed by 
General Sandford.in afew eloquent remarks, per- 
tinent to the spot and the occasion. Captain Lin- 
coin responded in a very happy manner. The infantry 
afterwards visited Governor’s Island by invitation 
from the officers of that station. Today they vis‘t the 
Thatched Cottage, and will be received at Jersey City 
ed the Union Guards. The infantry are a fine soldie: 

like body of men, and their drill and marching were 


excellent. Boston has long been celebrated for her 
volunteer corps. and these visits by exciting emuia 
tion tend to improve the soldiery of both cities. Tie 
band accompanying is one of the most super! in the 


Union.—New York Paper, July, 1841. 














1908 Seed Catal for Martes Sepien- 
ers, blished a practica gardener, 
fells what are the most salable and best 

complete list of 


"ARLINGTON 
TESTED SEEDS 


The best the ground produces. 
Catalogue free. Send for it. 


WwW. W. RAWSON & CO., 
Seedamen, 
12-13 Faneuil Hall Square, 
Besten, Mase. 
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all dealers. 1908 Seed Annua 
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Loe et hg Salzer’s Eur- ¢ 
bu. pera. Prices 


lover, etc.,upon receipt of 10e@ postuce. 


JOHN A. SALZER SEED CO. La Crosse, W is. 


CANADA 


Unleached Hardwood 


ASHES 


The Cheapest and Most Lasting Fertiliz:" *' 
the World. 
Now is the time to order a CARLOAD for 












your ORCHARD and FRUIT FARM. T°: 
ashes on your run-duwn meadows and wor'- 
out pastures; they will bring in nice clove! 

and are the most sensible manure for oti"! 
crops, and come cheaper than other manu''* 


last longer. 
JOYNT’S are the best. Write for pre’ 


delivered at your depot, and address 
JOHN JOYNT, Lucknow, Ontario, Canal. 


Reference—Bank of Hamilton. . 
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where our band played several lively tunes, much 
to the gratification of the officers and crews. We 
remained in the yard about one hour, and then 
took leave of the commodore and marched for 
Captain Fritze’s house. On our way stopped 
opposite the postoffice, stacked arms, and all 
hands inquired for news from home. Got under 
way once more, and were again stopped by 
a party who, it appeared, had provided some nice 
ice punch, which we very gladly accepted, for you 
must understand it was an everlasting hot day. 
However, we soon reached Fritze’s house, where 
a splendid dinner was served of everything good. 
Champagne in abundance. The house was 
throngea with ladies. After dinner the songs and 
sentiments went glib, and the band played beau- 
tifully, the ladies were delighted and full of glee. 
It was a grand time, and everything went off 
handsomely, and, I believe, we came off tolerably 


straight. 
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system 
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high grade vehicles, as well oaberwienead 
fh America “Write for tire catalogue today 
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At any rate, we marched to camp, struck our 











tents, packed up all our camp equipage into 
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Tbe Markets. 





BOSTON LIVE STOCK MARKETS. 


IVALS OF LIVE STOCK AT WATERTOWN 
AND BRIGHTON, 
For the week ending Mar. 4, 1903. 


ARR 


Shotes 
and Fat 
Cattle Sheep Suckers Hogs Veals 
ris week...- 687 5023 24,569 1166 
past week... 581 .21,585 992 


fast Warago 3498 © 4699-63 "25,330 125u 
jiorses, 395. 


ae 





Prices eon Nertherm Cattie. 


-+): er —Per hundred pounds on total weight of 
si, tallow and meat, extra, $6.75@7.25; first 
joality, $5.50@6.50; second quality, $4.50@5.25; 
jird quality, $4.00@4.25; & few choice single pairs, 
--ya7.75; some of the poorest bulls, etc., 

ya 5.50. Western steers, 3.55@6.05. 
* <aeKP—Per pound, live weight, 24@3c; extra, 
;.a>}e; sheep and lambs per head 1n lots, $2.50 
» 5.75; lambs, $4.25.@7.25. 
~\¢ Hogs—Per pound, Western. 7@7ic, live 


j) 
weight; shotes, wholesale——; revau,——, vountry 


dressed hogs, 8} @8}c. 
KAL CALVES—4@74c P Bb. 
il1pES—Brighton—7@7ec P th; country lots,6@ 


* 


) ‘ ALF SKINS—13c # Ib; dairy skins, 40@60c. 
rx1LLow—Brighton, 4@5c ® tb; country lots, 
Ph a3C. 


P ELTS—50C@$1.10. 





Cattle. Sheep. Cattle. Sheep. 





Maine. Massachusetts. 
: Ac Brighton. Ac Watertewn. 
rhompson JS Henry 26 
Hanson 20 6 OH Forbush 10 
Libby Bros 20 
Farmington LS At Brighten. 
Co % = 13 
;leason 4 { Jennings { 
P : jnere 5 H LStetson 12 
G W Clark 5 
New Hampshire. Scattering 25 
At Brighton. K Connors 15 
AC Foss 20 W Scollans 21 
AtN EDM & Weel A Whitaker 1 
Co. 
Via Nashua 10 100 Western. 
‘at Watertown. At Brighten. 
W E Hayden 20 M Goldburg 24 
Breck & Wood 210 Laviskey Bros 74 
W FE Wallace 9 15 SS Learned 80 


Sturtevant & 
Vermont. Haley 

At Watertown. 
N H Woodward 2 AtNE DM & Weel 
AP Needham 6 40 Ce. . 
AtNEDM & Weol NEDM& Wool 

Co. Co 226 3600 
Fred Savage 50 At Watertewn. 
(,eo A Sawyer 350 J A Hathaway 40 
Via Nashua 40 500 : 





Live Steck Experts. 

The English market on State cattle has not 
changed on best grades, and the common grades 
are $e higher than last week, with sales at 12@ 
13c, d. w., which are considered good prices at 
the beginning of the season of Lent. From this 
port were shipped only 18 horses by E. Snow, on 
steamer Devonian, for Liverpool. Shipments 
from New, York, 2483 cattle, 2280 sheep and 24,700 
quarters of beef. From Baltimore, 1460 cattle, 
2024 sheep, from Newport News, 652 head of cattle. 

Hierse Business. 

The movement in horses during the past week 
was not especially active, but the outlook is good 
for the coming week. Dealers are expecting an 
improvement, considering the past bad weather. 
Prices rule fairly steady on all grades, and more 
doing in business horses than drivers. At L. H. 
Brockway’s sale stable light arrivals, but cleaned 
them all up; a moderate week’s sale; did not ex- 
pect an active call; sales were within the range of 
$100@250. At Moses Colman & Son’s sale stable 
not a large number on sale, but considerable in- 
quiry for desirable grades for drive and business; 
sold2 pairs for light business at $350 and $450; 
general sales at $30@150. At Myer, Abrams & 
Co.’s sale stable 3 freight and 1 express carloads 
sold at $100@200, of 1100@1500 tbs. At Welch & 
Hall Company’s sale stable a fair week; some 
extra big horses, with all grades, $100@250. 

Union Yards, Watertown: 

Tuesday—A train of thirteen cars arrived this 
morning, some full loads of sheep and lambs, and 
some were a mixture of cattle, hogs, calves and 
sheep from Vermont, Massachusetts and New 
Hampshire. Some were sent direct to the New 
England Works for slaughter on commission. 
The demand for beef cattle fair on good grades, 
and 40c p 100 ths lowerjon under quality. Some 
beef cattle were left at Concord, Mass., by O. H. 
Forbush for slaughter, of fair to good quality. A 
humber of beef cattle owned by W. F. Wallace 
driven to Brighton; 40 Western sveers, of 1300, Ibs, 
at 5a5ae. 

Fat Hegs. 

A fair movement at 3c advanced prices on 
Western, that cost 7@7}¢c. Various local hogs on 
sale at 8} a9ke, d. w. 

Sheep Heuxes. 

The market easier in prices on Western. The 
sheep je easier, and on lambs }a@4c lower. The 
most change ison best grades. Sheep via West 
quoted at 33.30a5.80 p 100 tbs, and do. lambs, 
$4.30 7.30 p 100 tbs. Various lots of lambs were 
boughtin the North by agents for New England 
Works, and sent in. 

Veal Calves. 

Hold a steady position, *with fair run.§jThe 
Sales mostly from 6@74e P tb, according to the 
quality. A lot of 40 head, of 120 tbs, sold at 6$c. 
Stock not being plenty, good prices are hard. 

Live Peultry. 
' Nota large supply, and prices for mixed lots 
Droves of Veal Calves. 

Maine—Thompson & Hanson, 60; Libby Bros., 
14; Farmington Live Stock Company, 150; W. A. 
Gleason, 1; P. A. Berry, 25. 

New Hampshire—Via Nashua, 150; Stranger, 
ns W. E. Hayden, 25; Breck & Wood, 50; W. F. 

allace, 40, 


Vermout—H. N. Jenne, 3; N. H. Woodward, 25; 
A. IP. Needham, 50; Fred Savage, 75; via Nashua, 
475 

Massachusetts—J. 8. Henry, 143; scattering, 40. 


Brighton Cattle Market. 

Stok atyards: 400 cattle, 6 sheep, 21,333 hogs, 
-%) calves, 125 horses. From West, 234 cattle, 
=e hogs, 125 horses. Maine, 51 cattle, 6 sheep, 
“J los, 250 calves. New Hampshire, 20 cattle. 
Massachusetts, 95 cattle, 41 hogs, 40 calves. 
oe Puesday—Not a heavy run of Western cattle. 
The er grades 40c P 100 tbs. Easier, with 
Stealy prices as quoted last week on best grades 
of st ‘is. A slim showing of trade this forenoon. 
lastern, Western and Massachusetts stock 
“0 the arrivals that found their way to the 
re ‘ts: prices fixed as to quality. Some fair 
; WS bought 3}@33e, 1. w., while steers claimed 

“<, 4s lo quality, Several lots came from 
‘or immediate slaughter. A. Whitaker 
v at 3$¢ for cows of 1160 tbs. 

Milch Cows. 
‘| lots came into the State by permit and 
vce: direct to the fpurchaser. Some 

‘eury, W. E. Hayden, Thompson & Han- 
Libby Bros. 

Veal Calves. 
' prices have not materially changed. 

‘ for good calves, but all qualities come 

at a wide range in prices. Several lots 

Some at 7@7he, and some at 6c P Ib. 
‘id 18 good for the better class. 
Late Arrivals. 
Withos 1 ~lay—The market for beef cattle was 
take,,,..\Provement. Whatever arrived was 
ANOted weare by the butchers at steady prices 
sive ye rday, and supply not at all exten- 
_'- *. Hayden sold 20 beef cows, of 700@ 
egret “1.7503, J. Freeman, 10 cows, av. 900 
.. tbull. Farmington Live Stock Com- 
10) net? Calves, of 126 ths, at 6fc; 6 sheep, 
‘c. O. H. Forbush sold 1 heifer, 785 
: 2 cows, 930@990 ths, at 2}c; 1 cow, 
i: 1, 900 Ibs, at 3h¢; 1, of 970 ibs, at 2c. 
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BOSTON PRODUCE MARKET. 


Wholesale Prices. 
Poultry, Fresh Killed. 
Tthery a 


No; é 
Chickens. = Eastern— 








Eastern choice 





Alfalfa, P tb 


NoTge—Assorte 


Onions, Natives, ® bbl 


Fowls, extra choice..... 
*¢ — fair to goou wegen 


Creamery, northern firsts 
Creamery, western firsts 
seconds 


fresh. 


Hungarian, P bu. 


ga ROOTES URE ak 
eons, tame. choice, # doz... ."y bosk as 
com to ® OZ... 222 eee 0 1 OOM! 50 
Squabs, WF Mn reninasescoccn 3 ou 
estern dry packed— ==" """""""""*" 
Turkeys, choice hens................... 9@20 
: choice toms .................... 18419 
« Choice mixed ......... Si ii ec 18@19 
old toms... 220.0200 15@16 
Capons, good to choice 22727777" ce iaaio 
Chickens, mmon to choice... 222 777"" igi 
: 0 choice...... 
Old Cnc cu EEN PR ERE iy, 12@14 


Mc news iecesahubuertclawian sheik 6 10@ 


pts March 3, were 941 packages. 
asia Live Pealtry. 
Owls Pah..... 2. z 
Roosters @ ib 222220277. 
ae Game. 
oP dot... 2 50a@3 00 
rouse, lowa, dark, p pair ........_. 1.7 2 0082 : 
Grouse, pit tall, Sinaia ater takai 7 
Wild d a P alt oD ae sities 
Canvas 2 
Redhead . 
al Toe 
Raddy ..... 





d si 
30, 50 tb. tubs only. quoted below include 20, 


extra— 
Vt. & N. H. assorted sizes. ..............26 
assorted sizes......... 


Pew mee we cece ccccccccccccs 
wee erm we ewww ncewccescccces 


eee e we wec cece cee ccccccs 





Extra north 
x northern creamery. ( 
Extradalry......... >. me 
Common to good........... a: 2023 
Trunk butter in 3 or }+-ib prints 
Extra northern creamery......... - 27@27} 
Extra northern dairy....... 22.2... 24@ 
Common to good............... ..---.-..-. 20.423 
Cheese. 
Vt. twins, extra P th ..22.. 0 eee. a 
aah f ) eslnataaenadibnrentsmnincy sal: 
* seconds P Ib..... 2.2.02... Uq@lte 
Sage cheese, P th.................2.2...-2- 144.015 
New York twins new extra................ 14a 144 
ws 4‘ 5 - PR cei densce: ade’ 13. @134 
si © secouds............. ll@iz 
Egaas. 
Nearby and Cape fancy, P doz............ 22@ 





Michigan fancy candled - 17al7 
Vt. and N. H. choice fres) 18@ ’ 
Western fair to good....... 15a16 
Western selected, fresh........ 17417} 
Southern fresh ............... ...... - 16@17 
WUOMTIMORUNOT «5. oo on. wn cases ceqeccns cocccuce 10.a14 
ee ey a Sento RD EES DT Oy ae 23.425 
Petatees. 
nk CER MEARE IES alee rien W@i2 
New York, round white..-.............. ooaes 
Western, - RE Tes 65u68 
Aroostook Green Mountains ............. 78@ 
Bermuda, P bbl........................-- 6 50@7 50 
Jersey, double head, sweet, ® bbl....... 3 50@4 00 
Vineland, fancy sweet................... 4 00@i 30 


Green Vegetables. 





7 
50a 
iy P b ~ 
Spinach, # bbl........ .............2....00 1 boas 00 
omatoes, P fh ..........-.......-...------ 40.@5 
ON CUO wines iibicncivins cesctsecncncpsns 6 00@6 50 
CO MM, «sts ox cesmoncesecdecwece eens 75@1 00 
Cucumbers, hothouse, each............... a 


50e 

“York State, p bbl ................. 150@1 75 

“* bu box to pigant Rnas paswauue cans BO 80 
ee a aE: 1 50@2 00 
Egg plant, P case....................--- 125@1 75 
Parsley, bu ..... eS <a 12 25 

Rhubarb, P !b..--. -- 12K@15 

ishes, ® doz......... 40@ 50 






sete cones 15E 
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Crops HASTENED BY ELECTRICITY.—B. H. 
R., Worcester County, Mass.: The Swedish ex- 
periments in electro culture, mentioned in laat 
week’s issue of this paper, were not tests of the 
effect of electric light, an idea which is already 
in practical use by certain American hothouse 
gardeners. The Swedish scientists apply the cur- 
rent from an electric machine directly to the soil. 
The plants were grown in pots. An isolated net of 
metal furnished with points was suspended above 
the pots, while the soil in the pots was connected 
with the ground by means of sheets of tin. In 
one series of pots the electricity passed from the 
wire net to the plants, in another series the 
reverse direction was observed, while a third re- 
ceived no current whatever. Experiments on an 
extensive scale with garden crops gave an in- 
crease in yield as follows: Turnips,°107.2 per 
cent.; potatoes, 76.2 per cent.; mangel-wurzels, 
65.3 per cent.; radishes, 59.1 per cent.; parsnips. 
54.5 per cent.; leeks, 42.1 per cent., and white cab- 
bage, 436 per cent. Strawberries subjected to 
the electro-culture ripened their crop in twenty- 
six to thirty-three days, while in control plats 
the crop was fifty-four days in maturing. It is 
possible that the time will eventually come when 
the use of electricity will be indispensable in the 
cultivation of various plants, like lettuce, aspara 
gus, tomatoes, endives, cucumbers, radishes, etc., 
under glass in temperate climates during the 
winter season. 

Cust OF FUMIGATION.—W. D., Essex County, 
Mass.: The scale you describe may not be San 
Jose. Send specimens on twigs to the State 
experiment station, Amherst. The fumigation 
treatment, as applied to small trees at the Mas- 
sachusetts Experiment Station, cost about eleven 
cents per tree for the acid and cyanide. It 
was effective in killing the San Jose scale and 
did not injure the trees. Professor Fernald thinks 
that fumigation tents for trees over ten or twelve 
feet high would be too expensive, and recom- 
mends spraying with lime, sulphur and salt for 
large trees. The cost of such spraying was about 
five cents per tree for materials. . 


an 





GRAIN SMUT PREVENTED. 

In experiments atthe Canadian central station 
for the prevention of grain smut, the best results 
were obtained by spraying the seed witha solu- 
tion or half piut of formalin to five gallons of 
water. The cost of two treatments does not 
exceed onetcent per bushel. It was found to be 
an almost perfect preventive of smut. 


MANAGEMENT OF STEEP SLOPES. 

Some very good land 1s located onrather steep 
slopes, but goes as pasture because the owper 
fears to break it up and run the chance of serious 
injury by washing. Such fields, when cultivated, 
should be covered with something all the time. 
Rye sown early in fall will do much to hold the 
soil during the season of heavy rain. The land 
should be kept in sod much of the time to supply 
vegetable matter, which makes the soil li-e a 
sponge to take up and hold the water. Clover is 
@ grand crop to follow a hoed crop and rye on 
these steep ficlds. 

GOOD TOMATOES. 

Nothing is gained by having tomatoes too for- 
ward when transplanted to the field. When 
ready to blossom they are old enough. Hotbed 
plants are better than those grown in window 
boxes. Sow early in March. An ounce of good 
seed carefully drilled in should give plants 
enough for an acre. When they get too thick 
transplant to co'd trames. Leave the sash off 
on warm days. June 10 is considered a safe date, 
after which frost seldom occurs in central New 
England. Allow one week per hundred miles 
North or South. The plant may be set earlier if 
there are old peach crates or something of the 
kind to put over them if frost is feared. Early 
varieties set early often pay big profits. In gar- 
dens, they may be set in the gaps of the early 
peas or potatoes, and thus serve ax a second 
crop. Cultivate as long as the plants permit- 
The dwarf kinds do not need staking or muck- 
ing. 

. BIRDS THAT HELP. 

Recent careful study with reference to the food 
habits of hawks and owls carried. on by the 
United States Department of Agriculture goes to 
show that these birds, with but few exceptions, 
are the farmer’s friends rather than his enemies. 
It appears thatthe good which they accomplish 
inthe way of destroying mice, gophers, rabbits 
and other small mammals, along with great 
quantities of noxious insects, far exceeds the 
po sible harm they do by the occasional destruc- 
tion of poultry and other birds. <A critical ex- 
amination of the actual contents of about 
2700 stomachs of these birds showed that 








3 00 
Turnips, flat, i sttebs sesso hs 60 
Turnips, old yellow, P bbl... - 7%@1 00 
Mushrooms, native, # tb...... 75@1 C0 
BREIL seu5c6 covaueas ibaa ventana ome 1 0041 25 
Fruit. 
Apples, common, ®P bbl................. @75 
Px Baldwin.......... no areescacasace 1 ma? 00 
- “fancy Maine ............2 00@2 50 
* -@reenings..............2.<c.-0 ul 25@1 7% 
wo | eee 2 00.@3 00 
oS 1 Bai 5 
<s DE dicanus vuonieignnt snus ew ueee @ 
Flo: ida Oranges— 
Choice bright, P box.........-......-- 4 00@4 50 
Common, P box..............-.-------2 @3 00 
cay 
Florida smooth Cayenne, P box...... 3 50@4 00 
Strawberries— 

Florida refrigerator, choice, P qt ..-.. 40@45 
Florida refrigerator, com. to good .... 25@35 
Cranberries. 

Cape, choice dark..........------.--.--10 00@11 90 
Cape, common to good ........--.---.---- 7 00@9 On 
Cape, P Dox ........-.---2..--20eeeeee--ee 2 @s3 00 
Hides and Pelt. 

Steers and cows, all weights............-. te 
A. cn dine boise cable eae din nana none ewe ae 
Aides, south, light green salted... WaT} 
wi «dry flint ........... 144 
ii iti iti salt q 4 
e buff, in west..... as 
“ “ 'g ® tb.. 8@9 
Calfskins, 5 to 12 tbs each.... -..-.....-.. 9@1 60 
me over weights, each.. .......... 1 20 
Deacon and dairy skins................-- @75 
Lambskins each, country..........-.---- 35@50 
ountry Pelts, each...........----------- 40@85 
Dried Apples. 
Evaporated, choice............-----»----+ 6a7: 
Evaporated, fair to prime.......--------- 5a 
Sun-dried, as to quality..........-.-.---- 3@4: 
Grass Seeds. 
Timethy, P bu., Western,good to choice.2 1042 40 
en ER ciaass alae <0. amen 2 25a2 35 
ClOVER,; BPD. 2 .. 22. coven ccccns acs scercces 12@13 
Red Top, Western, P 50 tb sack........-. 1 65@3 25 
a6 fancy recleaned, P tb....-.-.--- 9a 
Orchard ----2 20@2 30 
White C 20@ 







Blue Grass,P bu.....----.--------.-------- 165@1 75 
Beans. 
Pea, marrow......-.----------------) +--+ 2 30@ 
Pea screened.........- -------------- ----- 2 10@2 20 
Pea seconds...........-----------------0e- 1 902 00 
Pea foreign ..........-.-------------+-----: 2 10@2 20 
Mediums, choice hand-picked .......-.--- 2 30a 
Mediums, screened......-.----- --2 10@2 26 
Mediums, foreign-.--- -2 0042 10 
Lellow eyes, extra.... -2 8042 85 
Yellow eyes, seconds. 2 50@2 75 
WO So cue oa ss ea se uce ee eneck 2 90@3 10 
Lima beans dried, P th......-.-.--------- 8@ 
Hay and Straw. 
cals’ sdeasbeusabunntig 17 00@18 00 
Hay, ee 4 bene ape ta I 14 Oog16 00 
“ 46 3 nT Manin tee ego nek 12 14 00 
ph fine choice.........--.-------- 12 13 00 
- clover mixed P ton......-..--- 12 13 00 
” clover, epee 12 00@12 50 
“ swale, P ton......-.-.-------- 9 00@10 00 
Straw, prime rye....-....-.-------------- 14 15 00 
Straw, oat, per ton......-.-.------------ 8 9 50 
Straw, tangled rye..........------------ 10 00@11 90 





375 @ bbl. 


No. 2 clip 


nter patents, $3 05¢ 
Winter, clear and strai 
Ceorm Meal.—$112@114 P 
270 P bbl; granulated, 3 10@3 
Graham Fleuar.—Quoted at $3 15@4 00 P bbi. 
Oat Meal.—Firm at $450@475 Pp bbl. for 
rolled and, $4 90@5!' for cut and grouna. 
Bye Fleur.—The market 1s steady at $3 15@ 


Ceorn.—Demand 
Steamer, yellow, 
No. 2, yellow, spot, 57c. 
No. 3, yellow, 56}c. 

@ats.—Demand me supplies moderate. 
Clipped, fancy, spot, 48c. 

Prrclipped, white, 45 @46he. 


FLOUR AND GRAIN 


fe aera died a is ee. 

ing patents, 

Spring, clear and straight, $3 40@3 50. 

ght, $3 50@3 95. 
bag, and $2 65@ 

50 P bbl. 


quiet, prices lower. 
74C. 


No. 3 clipped, white, 45$c. : 
Millfeed.—Firm. 

Winter wheat bran, sacks, $22 50. 

Winter wheat middling, sacks, $21 75@26 00 
Spring wheat bran, sacks, $21 7 00. 
Spring wheat middling, s, 00@26 00. 
Cottonseed meal for shipment, $27 50. 
Linseed, $27 


Barley.—Feed barley, 52@60c. 
Bye.—$2.90@3.50 P bbl, 6c P bushel. 
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THE WOOL MARKET. 
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Mich. X, 1 and 2..........--- @? 
Pulled wools, scour ree 
American mohair 








e, eg Michigan .........- 20@ 


}-blood 
flood 
blood 


Fine delaine, ot 


only six of the seventy-three species found in the 
United States are injurious. Three of these are 
so rare that they need not be considered. Of the 
remaining three, the fish hawk is only indirectly 
injurious; hence but two remain to be considered, 
viz., the sharp-shinned and Cvoper’s hawks. 
Omitting the six species that feed largely on 
poultry and game, 2212 stomachs were examined. 
of which fifty-six per cent. contained mice and 
other small mammals, twenty-seven per cent. in- 
sects, and only 3} per cent. poultry and game 
‘irds. 
SELECTION IN BERRY GROWING. 

A very careful system of strawberry culture, 
acticed and described by R. M. Kellogg of 
Michigan, is attracting considerable attention, 

ants for propagation are grown in hills under 
he best natural conditions. They are set out in 
he spring and a scale card kept during the 
summer as to foliage, vigor, freedom from fungi, 
size of crown, disposition to throw out runners 
and kinds of fruit buds developed. ‘Ihe follow- 
ing spring the plants scoring highest are allowed 
to fruit. As soon as blossom buds appear about 
one-half are removed, and when the fruit has set 
all the berries, except two or three on each stem, 
are removed, and the size, color and firmness of 
the ripened fruit noted. Plants showing the 
higbest scale are allowed to make runners for 
the following spring planting. This method of 
selection is kept up each year. In the permanent 
bed, plants are set thirty inches apart in rows 
thirty to thirty-six inches apart. The runners 
are layered so that the plants stand about ten 
inches in the row, after which all runners are cut 
off. It is claimed that berries thus grown are 
large, of an even size, bright in color and rich in 
flavor. The yield is also larger than by any other 
method tried. Frequent tillage is practiced and 
irrigation in ary weather. 

GRAIN FOODS, GOOD AND BAD. : 
Among tbe hundreds of feeds ingeniously com 
bined from the ground grains, or containing por 
tions of these grains left as byproducts in the 
manufacture of malt and spirituous liquors, of 
starch, sugar and glucose, of breakfast foods or 
of vegetable oils, the feeder finds a wide range 
of puzzling compounds. Led only by his eye, 
touch or taste (helpful as these are to the pur- 
chaser who is guided by good understanding of 
principles) he would find it exceedingly difficult 
to make a sure selection of the feeds best suited 
to his needs. Oat hulis, corn cobs, coffee hulls, 
cottonseed hulls and other materials are very 
skillfully used as adulterants, so that in some 
feeds now for sale in this State the percentage 
of fibre is so great that nearly all the en- 
ergy represented in the food must be 
used to masticate the material and pass 
it through the animal’s body. Of corn and oat 
feeds on .the. market ati least ‘ten biands exam- 
ined by the New York station contained from 
ten to nearly sixteen pez cent. of fibre; while 
mixture of equal parts of corn and oats should 
contain less than six per cent. Good oats nor- 
mally contain less than ten per cent. of fibre, 
while several oat feeds examined contained 
from twenty-two to twenty-nine per cent. and 
sold for from $20 to $30 or more aton. Prices of 
feeds of equal vaiue also vary remarkably in 
markets lying side by side. One dealerin New 
York sells a certain brand for $30 a ton, another 
dealer in the same city asks $40. Good bulletins 
for those who feel the need of studying the sub- 
ject are Nos. 217 of the station at Geneva, N. Y., 
and 85 of the station at Amherst, Mass. Some 
of the new feeds are uesirable, and some are 
decided frauds. Fortunately the States are 
investigating so closely and testing so many 
samples that it is possible to size up the various 
products at pretty nearly their true feeding 
value. 


a 





Dairyman Jones of ;Chelsea, Vt., states 
that he milked last year eight cows, of 
which three were heifers. After saving out 
milk for three families he sent the balance 
to the Orange Councy creamery, and from 


$570, an average of $71.25 per cow, besides 
theskimmilk. — (Shy 
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Selection and Preparation of Seed. 

Pare, clean seed .of grain is one of the 
essentials, if the best results are expected 
at harvest time. If the kinds of grain 
grown on the farm average good in quality, 
then they can be further improved fur seed 
by special preparation. There are what are 
called fanning and grading mills, that will 
.be of great service in this work. 

Years ago a few of the farmers in my own 
neighborhood united in buying one of these 
mills that would separate one kind of grain 
from another, and remove the small seeds 
of weeds, as well as the light, imperfect 
kernels of grain. With oats or barlay, for 
instance, as wheat is not now raised to any 
extent in Vermont, this grading process is 
of particular advantage. The chaffy portion 
is all blown out, while the lighter grains 
are removed. These are of little conse- 
quence as seed; a detrimert rather than 
otherwise. Fer if they germinate at all, 
they would make a_ small, imperfect 
growth. The screened grain will be plump 
and fully developed, not requiring as much 
per acre as of ordinary seed. ‘ihe plants 
grown from such seed will possess greater 
vitality and make a much more vigorous 
and uniform growth of straw, while the 
grain will be plumper and heavier in yield 
than from seed without this preparat on. 

Where some such system as this is 
pursued, the different kinds of grain should 
be kept well up in productiveness and 
quality, and may prove as satisfactory as 
getting new varieties for a change. 

But get good seed in some way, and then 
with other conditions equal, there should 
be profitable returns at harvest time. 

Farmers are having much difficulty in 
getting pure, clean seeds of the different 
kinds of grasses, including the clover. This 
isa very important matter, as but a com- 
paratively small amount of these seeds is 
now produced on the farm. It is being 
found that several most undesirable kinds 
of weeds and plants have been brought into 
different parts of the country from the grass 
seeds sown, and are making much trouble 
for the farmers. 

There should be some guarantee that the 
seeds are true to name and free from the 
seeds of weeds. It will cost more for the 
growers of these seeds to keep them free 
from these foul seeds, and, of course, the 
prices for such would be higher than for 
that to which no such attention had been 
paid. But farmers would much better give 
this extra price than make use of im- 
pure grades, even if they were to be had for 
nothing. 

{t is the worst kind of policy to make 
use of impure or inferior seeds of any 
or all descriptions. It will be well to re- 
member that the best are none too good, 
and that all reasonable efforts to obtain 
the best will usually be attended with 
satisfactory results. Now is the time to 
attend to this business, if not already 
done, so that when the time for seeding 
arrives, all things will be in readiness for 
the work. E. R. TOWLE. 

Franklin County, Vt. 


Favoring the Farm. 


All things considered after years of city 
life, and nearly a decade of farm life, I am 
in favor of the farm. There are over- 
worked, »ver-burdened and heart-sick farm 
homes, but it is a condition not peculiar 
tothefarm. If the farmer has cows to milk, 
stables to clean, wood to chop, he also has 
flour in the barrel, meat and potatoes in the 
cellar, and no worry for shelter or fuel to 
keep them warm. They can have all this, 
and yet handle little money. 

On the other hand, in the city he has to 
pay money for rent, for meat, milk, eggs, 
butter and fuel, that, if it does not entirely 
consume the salary, makes a big hole in it, 
and if sickness comes the salary stops, but 
the needs demand cash just the same. 

If sickness comes on the farm, some stock, 
some grain, some hay, chickens, eggs, butter 
or milk can be sold, and no one need suffer. 
The hume folks can go on with the work, 
and the income is not stopped. Youmay be 
lazy or shiftless. The farm is the best place 
for you. You can fish a little, or hunt a 
little; pick up some down wood for fuel; 
for clothes, one pair of overalls lasts a long 
time with !ittle exercise, and you can be 
pretty comfortable. Then you are away 
from everybody, and your rent don’t amount 
to much, and ycur shiftlessness don’t bother 
your neighbors—which is a blessing. 

But to the educated, enterprising and 
hustling man, the farmer can have it all 
He has the money-making herd of cows, the 
fine, high-priced horses. He finds money in 
the business. Mrs. M. A. CUMMINGS. 
Rush City, Minn. 








Farm Notes from Vermont. 


This town is situated on the eastern 
ascent of the Green Mountains. A branch 
of White river runs through the town. . It 
is a fine agricultural section, land is free 
from stone, strong and. productive. While 
there are many fine farms here that are well 
vultivated and are paying their owners well, 
there are many that are neglected. In such 
cases the children as they became of age 
went to the cities, while the parents have 
grown old, leaving the farm sadly neg- 
lected. 

Formerly raising of horses and sheep was 
a large \industry here, but within the last 
few years there has been a marked change. 
Farmers are now devoting their attention 
more to cattle raising and making milk. At 
the present price of beef there is no doubt 
but it can be raised here at a profit. The 
milk is largely made into butter at the farm. 
A few send milk to the creamery. Each 
method has its advantages and disadvan- 
tages, and each method claims the largest 
profit. W. N. Luce of Chelsea milks six 
cows. After furnishing his family with 
milk and butter, and one other family with 
milk, he sends the balance of the milk to 
Orange County Creamery. From January, 
1902, to January, 1903, they paid him $486.88, 
an average of $81.414 per cow. 

Tunbridge, Vt. N.'P. W. 
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Leaving the Farm. 
Spring is approaching, and no doubt some 
of your farmer readers are seriously think- 
ing of giving up the farm and moving off to 
the city to pass the rest of their life in ease 
and retirement. Now don’t you do it, be- 
cause It frequently works disastrously. 
The man who has spent a long term of 
years in active service on the farm is best 
off if he continues there the rest of his life. 
The change from the farm to the inactivity 
in the town is in no wise likely to give him 
happiness, and is quite likely to hasten the 
end. Better stay on the old farm. 
New York. F. H. Dow. 
The early bird catches the worm. The 
early chicken also commands the top price. 


Everybody will soon be his own coal 
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The yield is the test. 


A Fertilizer is 
or 





not according to what you pay for it, but according to what it pays you in 
the way of largely increased yield; therefore, every farmer should use 


Bradley's Fertilizers 


as they absolutely give the biggest results. That’s history. No one hav- 
ing once used Bradley’s will ever use any other brand. Bradley’s is the 
standard; no others approach Bradley’s in results, 


EUROTAS MORTON @ SON, No. Hatfield, Mass., 
harvested over 600 bushels of onions per acre 
by the judicious use of BRADLEY'S ‘<< ‘<\e.<’e 


Bradley’s gives the best yield. 
DON’T EXPERIMENT with cheap substitutes. 
local agents. If you cannot, write us. Send for our free Catalogue. 


BRADLEY FERTILIZER WORKS 
92 STATE ST., BOSTON 
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ALSO FOR SALE BY 


JOSEPH BRECK & SONS, Corporation, 51 No. Market St., Boston, Mass. 












Get Bradley’s of 





The Kind ef Seeds that Vields. 

As everybody knows there are good seeds and 
bad seeds, seeds that grow and seeds that don’t 
grow, seeds that yield and seeds that don’t yield; 
and a little thought given now tothe selection of 
seed you’ll need, will be found at harvest time to 
have been well spent if you select the world- 
famed Ferry’s Seeds--the kind that always yields. 
For nearly half a century Ferry’s Seeds have 
been known and sown wherever good crops are 
grown, until farmer and gardener alike, have 
learned to depend upon their wonderfully reliable 
growing and yielding qualities, year after year. 
The Seed Annual which is sent free, postpaid, 
will be found unusually interesting and instruc- 
tive. Write for it today. Address D. M. Ferry & 
Co., Detroit, Mich. 
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.---I do not trust to luck, he said; 
To thus accuse me is unjust, 
I never can be thus misled; 
I have no luck to which to trust. 











prayers for Field Operations. 
= Best Nozzles made. A line embracing every pos- 


sible purpose. _ Write to-day for free Sprayer catalogue. 
CHAS. J. JACER CO., 174 High St.,Besten, Mass. 











FARMERS’ WANTS 
ONL: CENT A WORD 


Farmers’ Want Department is established to allow 
the sale and exchange of Stock ds, Fruits, etc. 
also Help or Situation Wanted. There is a charge of 
one cent per word only, including name, address or 
initials. No Display. Cash to accompany the 
order. 








ORTHERN-GROWN Seed Potatoes—Pure, sound 

and vigorous. at low prices. Lllustrated catalog. 

Sixty popular varieties FREE. A. G. ALDRIDGE, 
Fishers, N. Y. 





OR SALE—White Bonanza seed Oats. Sevent 
bushels per acre, ordinary cultivation, no wil 
mustard. I. D. Cook, South Byron, N. Y. 





FEW first-class Managers and Foremen. Open at 
once. Best of refereuces. No or to employ- 
ers. Save time by writing. The SC'ENCE AGENCY, 
Durham, N. H 





OR SALE—Farm, 10acre3, cheap. G. FISKE, Dur- 
ham, Ct. 





a winner bred in winning lines. Runs half in .50. 


fer SALE—A handsome young thoroughbred mare, 
same andkind. W.S. TAYLOR, Byron, O. : 





For, SALE—A thoroughbred promptor, seven years 
old; sound and perfectly reliable. Capable of 2.00 
work. REUBE FRONEFIELD. Van Wert, O. 





ANTED-—To sell, inbred Gambetta Wilkes and 

Red Wilkes stallion ; sound; can beat 2.20. Would 
take draft stallion in exchange. Address A. L. RIG- 
GLE, Flora, Ind. 





OR SALE—Three coaches, good as new. Will sell 
cheap. Address LOCK BOX 723, Covington, O. 





For SALE—One good jack and two jennets, Address 
BOX 105, Patricksburg, Ind. 





‘OR SALE OR TRADF—An English Shire stallion, 
coming three years old; a good one. W.H. 
ONES, Quimby, Ia., R. D. No. 1. 





must be able to go three times in 2.06 or 2.07. 


Wamasi es fast pacer for the free-for-all clase; 
ress EARNEST MADDOX, Ellensburg, Wash. 





ears old. Prices, #15v to . 


OR SALE—Five black jacks, 14 to 15 hands, 3 to5 
#300. Dr. M. M. Me- 
OWELL, Viacennes, Ind. 





four others better than 2.30. Took him ona debt. 


ae SALF-—Stallion, sire of one 2.12 performer and 
7 sellcheap. GEORGE SPURRIER, Morristown, 
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SIMPLEX CALF FEEDER 


The only practical Calf Feeder. The only 
sensible method of raising calves. No more 
“teaching thecalftodrink.” Promotesd 
tion. Prevents scours. Adds to the value of 





wanted. Booklet free. Mention this > 
@ MOSELEY & PRITCHARD MFG. bors 
Dept. 1. _ _ Clinton. Iowa. 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


MIDDLESEX, 88. 


PROBATE COURT. 


To the heirs-at-law, next of kin, creditors and 
all othe: persons interested in the estate of 
CORA B. RING, late of Somerville, in said 
County, deceased, intestate. 

WHE EAS, a petition has been presented to 

said Court to grant a letter of administra- 

tion on the estate of said deceased to Alma L. 

Poore of Somerville, in the County of Middlesex, 

without giving a surety on her bond. 

You are hereby cited to appear at a Probate 
Court, to be held at Cambridge, in said County 
of Middlesex, on thetwenty-fourth day of March, 
A. D. 1903, at nine o’clock in the forenoon, to show 
<< if any you have, why the same should not 

e 


granted. 
And the petitioner is bevebe, Suostek to o sive 
public notice thereof, by publishing this citation 
once in each week, for three successive weeks, 
in the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, & hews 





Witness, CHARLES J. MCINTIR Esquire. 
First Judge of said Court, this third day ot 
March, in the yezr one thousand nine hundred 
and three. S. H. FOLSOM, Register. 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


MIDDLESEX, 88. 
PROBATE COURT. 


To the beirs-at-law, next of kin, creditors and all 
other persons interested in the estate of 
ELIZABETH SANDERSON WHITE, late of 
Weston, in said County, deceased, intestate: 

WHEREAS, a petition has been presented to 

said Court to grant a letter of administratiun 
on the estate of said deceased, to Henry J. White, 
of Weston, in the;County of Middlesex, with- 
out giving a surety on his bond. 

You are hereby cited to appear at a Probate 
Court, to be held at Cambridge, in said County of 
Middlesex, on the twenty-fourth day of March, 
A. D. 1993, at nine o’clock in the forenoon, to show 
cause, ~£ any you have, why the same should not 


granted. 

And the petitioner is hereby directed to give 
public notice thereof, by publishing this citation 
once in each week, for three successive weeks, in 
the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, a news 
paper published in Boston, the last publication to 

one day, at least, before said Court. 

Witness, CHARLES J. MCINTIRE, Esquire, 
First Judge of said Court, this twenty-seventh day 
of February, in the year one thousand nine 
hundred end three. 8S. H. FOLSOM, Register. 


. 








Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


MiDDLESEX, 88S. 
PROBATE COURT. 


To the heirs-at-law and all other persons inter- 
ested inthe estateof WILLIAM R. SUTHER- 
LAND, late of Somerville, in said County, de—- 
ceased, intestate. 

WHEREAS. Ernest L. Snowman, adminis- 

trator of the estate—will—not already ad- 
ministered of saia deceased, has presented to said 

Court his petition for license to sell at public auc- 

tion the whole of a paces of the real estate of 

said deceased for the payment of debts and 
charges ot administration, and the amount due 
the widow of said deceased under the provisions 
of Section 3 of Chapter 140 of the Revised Laws: 

You are hereby cited to ap at a Probate 
Court, to be held at Cambridge, in said County, 
on the twenty-fourth day of March, A. D. 1903, 
at nine o’clock in the forenoon, to show cause, 
pf sae ou have, why the same should not be 
allowed. 

And said petitioner is ordered to serve this 
citation by delivering a copy thereof to each person 
interested in the estate fourteen days, at least, 
before said Court, or by publishing the same once 
in each week, for three successive weeks, in the 
MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, a newspaper 
published in Boston, the last publication be 
one day, at least, before said Court. 

Witness, CHARLES J. MCINTIRE, Esquire, First 
Judge of said Court, this second day of March, 
in the year one thousard nine hundred and three. 

S. H. FOLSOM, Register. 





OR SAI.E—Four trotters, 5 and 6 years old. with ex- 
treme speed and the ability to carry it. Two first- 
Class green pacers. M.S. CLAYPOOL, Munice, Ind. 





improved. ARTIN ER:Croton Kennels 


T STUD—Fee $10; Bob Jingo: bre®ding cannot be 
A HUNT 
ew Castle, 








Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


MIDDLESEX, 88. 

PROBATE COURT. 

To the heirs-at-law, next of kin and all other 
rsons interested in the estate of BERNAHRT 
INE WILHEMINE STECKER, also called 

MINNA STECKER, late of Somerville, in said 
voTRHEAS a certain instrument purportin 

Ww to be the last will and testament of said 


A. D. 1903, at nine o’clock in the torenoon, to 
show cause, if any you have, why the same should 
not be granted. 

And said petitioner is hereby directed to give 
public notice thereof, by publishing this citation 
once in each week, for three successive weeks, 
inthe MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, & news- 
paper published in Boston, the publication 
to be one day, at least, before said Court, and by 
mallee. postpaid, or delivering a c ot 
this citation to all known persons in in 
the estate seven days, at » before said Court. 
Witne: CHARLES J. McINTIRE, Esq 
First Ji of said this fifth da; 
March, in the year one thousand nine hundred 
and three. 8. H. FOLSOM, Register. 








Jan. 1, 1902, to Jan. 1, 1903, received for it 





dealer. 


sane as Seale 





Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


MIDDLESEX, 88. 
PROBATE COURT. 


To all persons interested in the estate of JOHN 
H. MAXWELL, late of Portland, in the Count 
of Cumberland and State of Maine, deceased, 
or in the —— Pp: operty hereinafter de- 
scribed, and to the Treasurer and Receiver 
General of said Commonwealth. 
HEREAS, Anna S. Maxwell appointed ad- 
ministratrix of the estate of said deceased, 
by the Probate Court for the County of Cumber- 
land,in the State of Maine, has presented to 
said Court her petition representing that as such 
administratrix she is entitled to certain personal 
prope situated in said Commonwealth, to wit: 
‘A deposit of $404.27, and interest, in the Woburn 


private sale on such terms and to such person or 

sons as she shall think fit—or otherwise to 

ispose of, and to transfer and convey such 
es 


tate. 

You are hereby cited to a at a Probate 
Court, to be held at Cambridge, in said County of 
Middlesex, on the tenth day of March, A. D. 1 
at nine o’clock in the forenoon, to show cause, i 
any you have, why the same should not be 


ted. 
orand said petitioner is ordered to serve this 
citation by publishing the same once in each 
week, for three successive weeks, in the MASsA- 
CHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, & hewspaper published 
in Boston, the last publication to be one day, at 
least, before Court, and by serving a copy of 
said citation on the Treasurer and Receiver 
General of said Commonwealth fourteen days, at 


Court. 
Wi CHARLES J. McINTIRE, Esquire, 
First Judge of said Court, this seventeenth day 
of February, in the year one thousand nine hun- 


dred and three. | 
_ 8. H FOLSOM, Register. 
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Our Homes. 
The Workbox. 
CEOCHETED BEDROOM SLIPPERS. 

Materials: Two skeins Germantown yarn, 
any color preferred, or two colors may be 
used, one for the foundation and the other 
for the border. In this case use one and 
one-half skeins for foundation and one-half 
skein for border, a bone hook as fine as can 
be used without splitting the yarn, two 
yards ribbon and a pair of lamb’s-wool 
soles. 

Chain 16 stitches, using the 16th stitch to 
turn on. 

1st row—Do 1 double in each of the 15 
stitches, turn (double crochet is insert 
hook in stitch, draw yarn through, then 
through 2 stitches on hook). Always 
work into back part of stitch to form a 
ribbed effect. 

2d row—Work 1 double in each of first 7 
stitches, 2 double in eighth stitch, and 1 
double in each of the next 7 stitches, taking 





up hack loop of stitch in order to make it | 


ribbed: turn. Be careful not to drop a 
stitch at the end. 

3d row—One double in each of first 7, 2 
double in eighth stitch, 1 double in each 
of next 8, and so continue increasing 1 
stitch in middle of each row until you have 
37 rows, or 184 ribs. Thenjcrochet back and 


forth on 15 stitches to form the side of slip- | 


pers until you have 21 rows, or 104 ribs. 
Then increase 1 stitch in each rib (or every 
2 rows) by making an extra stitch in the 
first stitch of the rib on the side which 
comes up on the ankle (keep the bottom 
part straight, as that is sewed on to the sole) 
or making 16 stitches in the twenty-second 
and twenty-third rows, 17 stitches in twenty- 
fourth and twenty-fifth rows, ete., increas- 
ing for 9 ribs or 18 rows. 

There should be 24 stitches in this last 
rib. Then make the next ribof 24 stitches, 
the next of 23 stitches, and continue to de- 
crease 1 stitch at beginning of each rib, 
until you have but 15 stitches left. Then 
crochet back and forth on these 15 stitches 


for 20rows, or 10 ribs, to correspond with | 
the other side ot slipper. Break off the | 


yarr and sew to side of slipper. 
Korder—Commence where the side joins 
the front. Draw the yarn through the edge 
and crochet 4 chain for the first double, then 
1 double and catch between the ribs, 1 
chain, then 1 double and catch between the 
next rib; repeat all around and finish with 
a simple shell border. Run narrow elasti 


through the holes and put a bow of ribbon | 


on the instep. Eva M. NILEs. 


How Not to Be Nervous. 


H. T. Patrick says, if you wish never to 
be nervous, live with reason, have a pur- 
pose in life and work for it, play joyously, 
strive not for the unattainable, never regret 
the unalterable, be not annoyed by trifles, 
aim to attain neither great knowledge nor 





great riches, but unlimited commonsense, | 


be not self-centred, but love the good and 
thy neighbor as thyself. The time to start 
such an ideal life is in early childhood. 
Two capital errors in the training of chil- 
dren are deplored by the author: (1) Lead- 


ing children into pleasures and duties be- | 


yond their years and (2) magnifying their 
importance in the family and in society. 
It is quite as dangerous to give to children 
the pleasures of adults as to require of them 
the labors of the mature. 





Sensations in Drowning. 

James A. Lowson describes his experience 
when dragged under water with a foundered 
ship. He struck out to reach the surface, 
but only went further down. This exertion 
wasa serious waste of breath, and after 
what appeared to be ten or fifteen seconds 
the effort of inspiration could no longer be 
restrained, and pressure on the chest began 
to develop. The most striking thing to be 
remembered was the great pain in the 
chest, which increased at every effort of 
expiration and inspiration; it seemed as 
if he were in a vice which was 
gradually being serewed up tight, until 
it felt as if the sternum and spinal column 
must break. The ‘ gulping’’ process be- 
came more frequent for about ten efforts, 
and hope was then extinguished. The press- 
ure after these gulps seemed unbearable, 
but gradually the pain seemed to ease up, 
as the carbolic acid was accumulating in 
the blood. At the same time the efforts at 
inspiration, with their accompanying gulps 
of water, occurred at longer and longer in- 
tervals. The writer’s mental condition was 
then such that he appeared to be in a 
pleasant dream, but still had enough will 
power to think of friends at home, ete. Be- 
fore finally losing consciousness the chest 
pain had completely disappeared, and sen- 
sation was actually pleasant. Conscious- 
ness returned, he found himself on the sur- 
face of the water (probably from the action 
of the life-belt), and finally managed to 
reach shore. His after-experiences are fully 
described. He hopes that death by drown- 
ing will not again be described as a pleasant 
death.—Edinburgh Medical Journal. 

a al 
Surgery in Rural Districts. 


In this city, with numerous hospitals, 
surgical assistants, trained nurses, and all 
the armamentarium which the modern 
hospital affords, we are prone to assume 
that only with such conveniences can clean 
surgery be done; in fact, that no surgery 
is being done save in well-appointed places. 
That the facilities which hospitals and 
trained assistants afford give us the de- 
sirable condition no one will, of course, 
gainsay; but that they are absolutely es- 
sential to aseptic surgery will be disputed, 
and correctly, by many country doctors. 
We forget that many parts of our country 
are far removed from any of the conven- 
iences deemed necessary for successful 
surgical work. What shall the country 
physician do, called as he often is, into re- 
mote districts to finda patient desperately 
ill from an affliction demanding surgical 
interference? Distance, time, poverty and 
prejudice on the part of the patient dispel 
all thoughts of a hospital. Illustrative of 
the difficulties met and the success achieved, 
a few words quoted from a Southern prac- 
titioner of known veracity may not prove 
amiss. He says: 

In modern surgery the first step in any 
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operation is, of course, asepsis. With abun- 
dance of trained assistants and a small bri- 
gade of nurses, in a well-appointed hospital 
it is a simple matter to be clean. But in the 
country, in asmall farmhouse or cabin, with 
only surface water and kitchen utensils on 
the one hand, and rags, dirt, cobwebs, and a 
desperately ill patient on the-other, what 
would our city surgeon and his trained as- 
sistants do? One would be safe in saying he 
would be more confused and less able to ap- 
ply his presumably more extensive know]l- 
edge than his country brother, who has 
never had the pleasure of hospital facilities 
nor trained help, but has invariably had to 
depend on such facilities as his own ingenu- 
ity could devise, and with the help of those 
who, perhaps, have never before seen an 
operation. But even under these adverse 
circumstances we can do clean and success- 
| ful surgery, and it is being done daily by 
| the bright, active, country doctors, and 
| many lives are being saved. 
Concerning his method of preparation and 
| adaptation of means to an end we quote 
| further, as follows: 
| By carefully scrubbing the floor and 
| walls with soap and water, then a strong 
| earbolic or corrosive solution, with all far- 
niture removed and windows open, it is pos- 
| sible to convert a dirty roum into a place in 
which clear surgery can be done. Boil the 
| necessary sheets, towels, basins, instru- 
ments, cotton, gauze and suture and ligature 
| material. Water previously boiled is poured 
| while hot into clean jugs or pitchers and 
| allowed to cool The hands are sterilized in 
| the usual way, and the operating table, im- 
| prevised by placing a door, shutter or wide 
| board on barrels, chairs or benches, is 
| covered with boiled wet sheets. Small 
| tables, benches or chairs are likewise cov- 
/ered and serve as a place for  in- 
struments, dressings, etc. The patient is 
shaved and scrubbed in the usual way, 
| placed upon the operating table and the 
| field of operation surrounded by boiled, 
| though wet, towels or sheets. The instru- 
| ments, dressings, ligature and suture mate- 
| rials are covered by sterile towels. The 
‘entire time necessary for such prepara- 
| tion should not exceed two hours, and in 
very urgent cases, and with intelligent 
thought untrained assistance may be done 
|in half this time. Under these apparently 
| adverse circumstances the writer has re- 
peatedly opened up the shoulder, knee and 
, ankle-joints, the skull cavity, and the ab- 
/domen without a single instance of infec- 
| tion. 

When we remember that such practical 
and successful work is being done, espe- 
cially in the sparsely settled portions of 
' country, by scores of bright, careful and 
energetic men, it should divest us of some 
of our preconceived ideas about the absolute 
necessity for hospital facilities in doing 
successful aseptic surgical work. Hospital 
converiences are necessary for the refine- 
ments of surgery; but for practical, urgent 
and life-saving surgery their necessity has 
not yet become absolute. The country 
doctor yet plays an important role in 
surgical work, and itis not probable that 
this will become less in the future. It is 
often quoted of the elder Gross that he 
| always felt like taking off his hat in the 
presence of the country doctor—the broad- 
est, most resourceful and most useful of 
medical men.—American Medicine. - 

Loneliness. 

Many persons in the midst of large fami- 
lies are afflicted with a loneliness which robs 
life of much of the enjoyment it ought to 
| supply. Although surrounded and in con- 
| stant touch with other members of the fam- 
ily, they are as isolated as if living alone. 
Sometimes this may be their own fault or 
choice, since they may prefer to live their 
lives largely to themselves, and do not offer 
others opportunities to share in their 
pleasures or pursuits. These do not 
need pity, as they follow their own 
choice. But there are others who 
crave sympathy; who cannot enjoy any- 
thing alone; who are so constituted that 
the keenest pleasures of life do not come to 
them except in companionship with others. 
Unhappy beyond expression are such per- 
sons if members of familles where there is 
po response to their desire for companion- 
ship. It often happens that mothers who 
have cut themselves off from all outside inter- 
ests in devotion to their families find them- 
selves left out of the lives of their husbands 
and children. Many fathers toilon from year 
to year for the support of their families with 
no sympathetic companionship in their 
homes, to share their burdens by intelligent 
interest in their cares. Many lives are 
clouded because in the family circle no one 
is found to participate in their pleasures 
and trials. Happy are the families where 
there isan interest in the affairs of every 
member. Where al] joinin commun sym- 
pathy sorrows are lightened and pleasures 
are multiplied.—The Watchman. 
>: 
When Giving Luncheons. 


‘‘ Suggestions for Entertaining ’’ was the 
subject of a recent lecture by Miss Helen 
Louise Johnson at the Brooklyn Institute, 
this being the concluding lecture of the 
series. More actual cooking than usual 
illustrated the talk, which began with the 
question of table setting. 

**For Juncheon,” said Miss Johnson, ‘‘a 
cloth is not used if the table top is such as 
to permit its omission. This is, however, 
a matter of taste, notarule. In caring for 
a polished top, it is the rubbing and not 
what is put on it that does the best work in 
keeping it in good condition. A polished 
table top should be frequently rubbed hard 
with a soft cloth, moistened with a pure oil 
of some kind. This is better than a pre- 
pared furniture polish, for usually this is 
made to give a polish without the necessity 
of rubbing. The table should have what is 
called a hand polish, for this will wash 
without spoiling, and does not easily stain 
or become defaced by the heat of dishes, 
while constant rubbing makes it more 
attcactive. 

** The rules for luncheon serving that dis- 
tinguish it from dinner are not many. 
Luncheon 1s usually a woman’s meal, which 
is perhaps the reason for lighter dishes. 
The table setting is the same, except at 
luncheon bread and butter plates are ad- 
missible. The dishes should be so well 
cooked as not to need additional seasoning, 
and unless there are hot rolls to be served 
butter seems unnecessary. These plates, 
however, are small, and are used for the 
breads and the hors d’cuvres. 

“* At luncheon, but not at dinner, the soup 
is served in cups, and, except for bouillon or 
clam broth, the soups are cream or those 
thickened, not clear soups. Roasts are sel- 
dom served, small meats being used, or 
those which may be cooked and served in 
individual portions. 

** It does not seem to me that one should 
be more careful of the preparation and gar- 
nishing of dishes for a formal affair than for 
her own familiy. Nothing more quickly 
betrays the good cook than the manner in 
which she serves her dishes. Nor is it 
necessary to live in an extravagant manner 
to have things properly, even daintily, 




















served. Care and tasteand thought often 
fill the place of money, and there are per- 
haps no entertainments more attractive and 
pleasing than the little dinners or the little 
suppers, well planned and served, which 
have taken time and thought, but not ex- 


“It is little things which count ; the toast 
cut in strips or triangles, instead of being 
left in unwieldy pieces; the clear soup, 
absolutely clear and sparkling; the thick 
soup, smooth and creamy looking; the meats 
hot and the vegetables cooked so as to 
retain their shape and color. It is the put- 
ting of the food on suitable dishes, not a 
little roast on a large pistter, or worse, for 
the carver, a big turkey on a small plate. 
Larding is a garnish and serves also the 
purpose of making the meat more tasty. 
But large, thick lardons carelessly put in do 
not add to the appearance of any meat. 

“In buying pork for lardons remember 
that it is the part nearest the skin that 
is required, and do not let your butcher cut 
you athick piece, but insist upon having the 
half-pound in a long, thin strip, so your 
lardons may behave properly. Sauces add 
much to the appearance of the dish if the 
article itself be garnished with the sauce 
and not swimming in it. The small vege- 
tables, such as peas, beans, carrots cut in 
pieces, turnips and purees of vegetables 
may be used as a garnish with the meat, 
but it is a mistake to serve cauliflower, 
macaroni, brussels sprouts or asparagus as 
a garnish. Rice is used as a border for 
creamed meats and vegetables, and nothing 
looks better than a garnish of green things, 
such as parsley, lettuce, cress or celery tops. 
One really should have an eye for color in 
order to garnish prettily. Wilted vegetables 
never make a proper garnish, but lettuce, 
celery, cress and parsley should be well 
washed, kept crisp and green. 

** Cola aishes lend themselves more read- 
ily to garnishing than hot. For cold meats, 
aspic jelly is always acceptable and easily 
prepared; for beef or chicken, extracts may 
be used, seasoned and cleared and stiffened 
with gelatine. With fish, boiled or fried 
potatoes usually make a good garnish, and 
parsley with lemon. For a boiled fish, hard- 


pretty garnish, as they are for moulded 
spinach. One of the points of serving and 
garnishing to be remembered or emphasized 
is that it is not art to disguise a dish so that 
it is unrecognizable. Fish should be fish 
and meat meat, and the guests should be 
able to know what is being served them. 
For luncheons, the timbale dishes, small 
individual casseroles, ete., are used so 


them. Bread and fontage cups may, as a 
rule, be used in their place, and the fontage 
| cups are not hard to make. 

““In planning a luncheon the general 
order of dishes is as follows: For the first 
course may be served fruits, cocktails 
(oyster, clam or fruit), canapes, raw oys- 
ters or clams. The soup follows, and the 
third course may be of eggs or fish, which of 
course, includes shellfish. A meat or vege- 
table entree may follow, after which the 
meat and vegetables, and an entree may 
occur here. Then comes punches or fruit, 
or hot cheese dishes, followed by the game 
and the salad, and cheeses may be served 
after the dessert, if not served as a hot 
course. Coffee follows. I haveomitted giv- 
ing the luncheon or dinner outline in detail 
for obvious reasons. 

** Fruit is used in so many ways, and no 
other dish is more attractive than a prop- 
erly arranged salpicon. This may be served 
in cups made of grape fruit or orange skins, 
orin glasses, or on glass plates. At this 
time of year mixtures of oranges, shaddocks, 
bananas,maraschino cherries and such avail- 
able fruits are naturally most used. In the 
spring the mixture of currants and rasp- 
berries, with a syrup flavored with orange 
and lemon juice and then cooled, is most 
appetizing. 

**Oyster cocktails are usually welcome, 
and for each eight oysters take one table- 
spoonful of horse-radish, one teaspoonful of 
tarragon vinegar, one tablespoonful of 
tomato catsup and one tablespoonful of 
Worcestershire sauce, one teaspoonful of 
lemon juice, four drops of pepper sauce and 
a pinch of salt. Mix well, add the small 
oysters, fill the glasses and let the mixture 
stand until thoroughly chijled and blended 
before serving. Chili sauce and some of the 
oyster or clam liquor, for this recipe is the 
same as for clam cocktails, may be used.”’— 
New York Tribune. 
—__.<>>— 
The Modern Aspect of Common Colds. 


J. Zahorsky believes that colds are due to 
pathogenic micro-organisms and are con- 
tagious. He presents in support of his 
views the following prupositions: (1) Colds 
run a more or less definite course. If colds 
were merely reflex congestions, these should 
terminate soon after the excitant eased. 
As a matter of fact, colds last from three to 
seven days, in spite of our therapy. (2) 
The inflammation begins at one point aud 
spreads up and down the respiratory tract. 
This is a common observation, and very 
much resem>les the dermatitides of in- 
fectious origin; e. g., erysipelas. (3) 
Colds are accompanied by fever and 
general symptoms. This is especially true 
among infants. These general symptoms 
are usually proportional to the extent of 
the local inflammation. (4) Microscopically, 
as well as macroscopically, inflammatory 
changes are found in the mucous membrane. 
(5) The ordinary secretion of the mucous 
membrane is soon replaced by a discharge 
more or less purulent. (6) Specific micro- 
organisms have been isolated from these 
secretions. Among these, the bacillus influ- 
enze, diplococcus lanceolatus, Friedlander’s 
bacillus, streptococcus, etc., have been dem- 
onstrated. (7) The varying clinical picture 
of colds speaks for a variety in the virulence 
and character of the bacteria. (8) Colds 
are contagious. It is hard to conceive how 
this clinicai fact, so easily demonstrable, 
has received so little attention in the litera- 
ture of the past. In schools, asylums and 
hospitals this fact is very clearly shown 
almost annually. In family practice, too, 
the development of one case after another 
in spite of care is a very common observa- 
tion. (9) A relative immunity follows each 
attack. Were culds merely reflex conges- 
tions, these congestions should appear after 
each exposure. But after an attack the in- 
dividual will be free from acold for some 
time. 
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School Children in Germany. 


In Germany the law requires that every 
child attend school from the age of six up 
to fourteen. Parents are compelled to pay 
a fine in court if their children are absent 
from school without good cause, and the 
child must make up the time lost by just 
as many extra days at the end of his course 
as he has been absent. Children are 
called by their last names from the very 
first of their school days. Their teach- 
ers are men almost without .exception. 
The hours for attendance in the winter are 
from eight to twelve in the morning. 





builed eggs, cut and used pruperly, are a | 


being spent at home in play or study. In 
consequence of this out-of-school study, all 
books, pencils and stationery are taken 
home at the close of the morning and after- 
noon sessions. This has given rise to the 
use of knapsacks by both girls and boys. 
These knapsacks are made of leather, either 
dressed or with the hair on. 

If a boy intends to carry his education 
beyond that afforded by the grammar school, 
he is expected to enter the high school at 
the age of nine or ten years, where his 
lower school studies are continued and lan- 
guages are commenced in a simple way. 
Girls in like manner go toa higher school. 
The studies pursued in German schools are 
much the same as in our own. 

If I were asked what is the favorite 
amusement of German children, I should 
answer taking long walks into the country. 
The love of nature seems to be born with 
most of them. Besides, they are sturdy 
; young folks, and are perfectly willing to 
| put up with incenveniences. For these rea- 
sons they are just the people to enjoy walk- 
ing in the country, and the practice begun 
in childhood is kept up during life. When 
the children go on these long walks, they 
often carry, what we should call a botanical 
box (that is, a tin box about a foot anda 
half long, with rounded edges, and a lid on 
hinges), slung over the shuulder by a strap. 








Domestic Hints. 
MAPLE SUGAR FROSTING. 

Add one cup of sweet cream to two cups of 
rolled maple sugar; boil slowly until it will thread 
from a spoon, about three-quarters of an hour. 
Then let it get about half cool, stir in half a cup 
of chopped English walnut meats, beat until it 
becomes creamy, then spread it over the cake. 

CHOP SUEY. 
For six persons. One pound of water chestnuts; 





much, and yet some people do not have) 


two pounds of bean sprouts, which can be nro- 
| cured at any Chinese vegetable stand. While 
| shopping, buy a quarter’s worth of gee you, a 
| Chinese sauce made only in China, and which 
| enters into nearly ail Oriental meat dishes. It is 
| a brown-looking ‘iquid with a peculiar flavor and 
can be purchased of any Chinese dealer. The 
water chestnuts must be shaved thin; add a little 
| sliced celery, one small onion chopped, half a 
| dozen mushrooms; cut young chicken into small 
| pieces. Have a kettle with peanut oil (in same 
| quantity as lard would be used), into this place 
| the vegetables and chicken all together. Let fry 
| until] tender, stirring often to prevent burning. 
| Just before taking off add the bean sprouts, 
| which must not cook too long, as ithey are bet- 
| ter when little more than half done. Drain off 
| the liquor, add a little flour to thicken; salt to 
taste. Just at the last add a teaspoonful of the 
brown sauce. Pour all over the chop suey, stir 
together and serve.—Good Housekeeping. 
CASTELLANE PUDDING. 

Prepare a fine puree of chestnuts, the same as 
| for bavarois with chestnuts; also prepare an 
English vanilla cream, with eight egg yolks, a 
| quart of milk, four ounces of sugar and half a 
| split vanilla bean. As soon as the cream is done 
| stir it into the puree of chestnuts, alsotwo ounces 
| of dissolved gelatine; pass the whole through a 
| fine wire sieve into a vessel and place it ou the 
| ice to get cold, working it well until it begins to 
stiffen. Prepare a salpicon of chestnuts and can- 
died pineapple cut in three-sixteenths inch dice, 
cherries (demi-sucre) cut in four, and macaroons 
also cut in four; pour a little maraschino over. 
Incrust a timble mould on ice, pout into it a layer 
of the preparation, then the fruits, and continue 
toalternate until the mould is full. Just when 
ready to serve dip the mould quickly into hot 
water and invert the pudding on ‘a cold dish and 
pour over a syrup made of chestnuts with vanilla 
flavoring, into which has been added a few chest- 
nuts cut in dice. Serve some of this syrup apart. 

SCALLOPS EN HUILE (CHAFING-DISH). 


Put in the chafing-dish three tablespoonfuls of 
pure olive oil, salt, a dash of cayenne, six drops 
of celery extract and a dessertspoonful of lemon 
juice. Put half a pint of scallops in water at the 
boiling point (do not let it boil) for five minutes; 
then drain dry, and dredge with flour by shaking 
ina napkin. When the oil is very hot add the 
scallops and fry quickly. 

VEAL HASH. 

Put one tablespoonful of butter and two table- 
spoonfuls of chopped onion over the fire; let this 
cook for five minutes; add one tablespoonful of 
flour and stir and cook a few minutes longer; 
then add one pint of fine chopped veal; one pint 
of chopped boiled potatoes, salt and pepper and 
one cup of stock. Let simmer for ten minutes 
and serve on slices or buttered toast. 

PEPPERMINT DROPS. 

Two cups of granulated sugar, half a cup of 
cold water, atiny pinch of cream of tartar. Boil 
ten minutes without stirring, let the sugar melt 
slowly that it maynot burn. Add eight drops of 
oil of peppermint while still on the fire. When 
removed from the stove beat with an egg-beater 
until it falls in long drops, wnen drop quickly on 
paraffine paper. 
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Hints to Housekeepers. 


Naphtha cleans gloves as thoroughly as ben- 
zine, and without the offensive odor of that chemi- 
cal. About a quarter of a cupfulis all thatis 
necessary for one glove, and it is better to clean 
one glove ata time and throw out the liquid and 
take fresh for the other glove than to try todo 
the pair together. Dip the glove in the naphtha, 
“sozzle” it around and squeeze it gently till it 
appears to be clean in the parts most exposed to 
wear. Spread on a clean dry cloth and rub gently 
allover. This will remove the last particles of 
dirt as proved by the soil on thecloth. This 
process completed, hang over a chair pack to 
dry. Every one using naphtha or benzine must be 
cautioned against using either by a light or fire. 
An experienced flower grower. who bas her 
plants not only on the several windowsills of her 
apartment, but scattered through the room on 
tables and stands, saysshe has found that a 
square of glass makes the most effective support 
for a flower pot or jardiniere. If placed on the 
woodwork itself, or on a centrepiece, the pot is 
sure to make a bad spot. The glass saves the 
polished wood or bit of embroidery, at the same 
time not concealing them. 

One housewife says that wiping a carpet with a 
cloth wrung out in warm water and ammonia, iz 
which a tablespoonful of kerosene has been 
mixed, cleans and brightens the colors wonder- 
fully. 

For orange souffie, make a syrup of two cup- 
fuls of sugar and one cupful of water. When 
the syrup spins a thread, add two cupfuls of 
orange juice and the juice of one lemon. Scald 
one cupful of cream, add the beaten yolks of two 
eggs, cook for one minute, take from the fire and 
cool. Mix with the syrup, and when thoroughly 
cold add one cupful of cream, whipped stiff. 
Flavor half a teaspoonful of vanilla, color 
delicately and freeze. Serve in glasses. 

Bead chains are so popular these days that a 
bright suggestion for keeping them will be wel 
comed by many. String them on the finest fiddle 
strings, instead of silk thread, and they will stand 
an unusual amount of wear and tear before 
breaking. 

For favors and prizes the bonbon boxes in the 
shape of fruits and vegetabies are very much 
used. They cost from fifteen cents to $1 or more. 
For a frozen cheese salad, beat a cream cheese 
to a smooth paste with one-fourth ofa cupful of 
cream. Season with salt, paprika and a little 
lemon juice. Turn the mixture into the freezer 
and freeze slightly. Then remove it and pack it 
in a brick mould in salt and ice tor an hour. Cut 





spring to hold the skirt firmly. 

Pulled bread is likely to become one of our 
chief tab e delights. Itis much nicer than mere 
bread. Pulled bread is made iu the foliowing 
simple manner and 1s possible in any household 
or flat, no matter how limited its room or uten 
sils. Take an ordinary loaf of bread, cut off all 
of the crust, then shred or “ pull” the bread 
lightly apart with a silver fork with dull tines. 
Toast it in the lower oven on all sides, or else 
rebake it in the regular oven in a brisk heat. 
The bread must be cooked this second time just 
when needed for eatirg, and then, either hot or 
cooled, it is delicious. - 

For a harlequin custard, the formula is one 
pint of milk, two-thirds of a cupful of sugar, 
three eggs, one-half saltspoonful of salt, one-half 
teaspoonful of vanilla, two teaspoonfuls of corn- 
starch, one-fourth of a square of chocolate, 
three teaspoonfuls of cocoa, one-half cupful of 
chopped puts and one-half cupful of chopped 
candied fruits. Cream together the sugar, eggs 
and cornstarch. Heat the milk in a double 
boiler. Blend the cocoa and chocolate in a little of 
the hot milk. Stir in the egg and sugar mixture, 
the chocolate and cocoa. Add the nuts and fruit 
and cook until the custard thickens. Remove 
from the fire and stir in the vanilla and salt. 

Do not clean plate-glass mirrors with soap aad 
water, which sooner or later dim the surface. 
Alcohol and water is safe, but unless the mirror 
is actually dirty, rubbing with a soft cloth 
cleanses it perfectly. It is best not to use soap 
ontable glass, much of whichis rather soft and 
easily scratched. For this reason avoid the 
many patent polishing powders and cloths adver- 
tised to give a high polish to good glass. 

If teapots or coffeepots become discolored on 
the inside, boil in a strong solution of burax for 
fifteen or twenty minutes. Borax is excellent 
for cleansing discolored tinware of any kind. 

To prevent silver from tarnishing, place a few 
lumps of camphor in the box or drawer contain- 
ing the silver articles; this will neutralize to some 
extent the gases which turn silver dark. If 
silver is to be stored for some length of time, it 
should be cleaned thoroughly and placed in cotton 
flannel bags that can be closed tightly at the top. 
Then these bags should be wrapped in paraftine 
paper, or, still better, in beeswaxed paper. To 
make the latter (it cannot be bought) take ordi- 
nary manilla paper and lay it on asmooth surface 
covered by a white cloth. Shave the beeswax 
thickly over the paper and then pass a hot iron 
over the paper, when the wax will be melted 
right into the paper. 








“Fasbion Notes. 


a%e Light gray English friezes and zibelines in 
sott sable brown or hunter’s green are among 
“the spring fabrics used for Norfolk walking suits 
and traveling costumes. 

e*e The silk petticoats at the importing houses 
show combinations of black and white silk and 
lace flouncings, velvet and satin ribbons arranged 
in many novel ways, ur ruches, silk gimps and 
plisse frills. The upper portion of the newest 
French models is made ‘of softer silk than the 
deep flounce or series of ruffles that decorate it. 

e*. Besides entire gowns or blouse waists of 
very open-patterned antique lace, there are for 
next spring dresses of silk voile, crepe de chine, 
satin-faced peau de Sappho, Muscovite siik, etc., 
decorated with very wide insertion bands of this 
fine linen lace, and also showing elaborate 
medallions and applique designs on the skirt 
flounce, bodice and flowing sleeves. 

e*e Coarse-meshed, basket-woven linens will be 
used for day dresses for the summer. Besides 
the plain white, cream and delicately colored 
linens, there are pin-dot, striped, barred, two- 
toned and bourette weaves, and those showing a 
diagonal twillin color, with hairlinesin white or 
ecru, with often an introduction of black in the 
form of petit pois dots. 

e*, Strings of beads, plain or dotted with real 
gems, worn as an ornament or attached to coin 
purses, shopping tablets, eyeglasses, mouchoir 
bags or little bonben boxes, will be more tha: 
ever popular. For Lenten wear there are neck- 
chains or chatelaines of onyx and sterling silver 
beads, attached to small matching crosses, hearts 
of cut steel and jet, or silver and onyx au- 
monieres. 

e*, Taffeta, in all its varied torms— plain and 
plaided, shot, dotted, striped, taffetas brilliant, 
taffetas dentelle, soyeuse, etc.—is a leader among 
fashionable spring and summer silks. In the list 
of linings used on gowns and coats of these hand- 
some textiles are velvet and silk cord appili- 
ques, silk gimps, in graduated width, decorated 
strappings, and perforated taffeta embroideries. 
The Lyons-woven taffetas brilliant (or taffetas 
* eblouissant’”’) has a high lustre and isa dainty 
and beautiful textile in pure white. 

e*.Cronstadt, Baltique and Rhone are the 
names given to new water-blue shades in spring 
wovlens, foulard silks and satins, ribbons, etc. 
Besides the favorite stem and reseda greens, 
there are also pale artistic shades in sage, 
asparagus, undine, gazon (or turf), bourgeon, the 
color of the first green shoots or buds; and also 
deeper moss and laurel greens. A dark steel 
color is called fer forge, or wrought iron, much 
like the fashionable gun-metal gray, and cuirasse 
is another metallic shade like that of fine 
armor. 

e*e A feature of the latest ribbons Is a tiny 
black filet through all combinations of colors, as 
a cream gauze ribbon witia narrow stripes of pink 
and green that are edged with the merest thread 
of black. Black silk French knots or tiny satin 
dots, as small as those of point d’esprit, are on 
ribbons in black, red and blue, and also on those 
of the lightest color. 

e*e The fluffy boa will take the place of the fur 
neck scarf at Easter time. The importing and 
fancy dry goods houses are already displaying 
many styles with short three-quarter and extra 
long ends in white, black and white, gtay or 
cream combined with delicate rose mauve, and 
other soft pastel shades, and also in solid black. 

More durable are the double and triple Direc- 
toire shoulder capes, circular in form, and fin- 
ished as preferred with a high flaring collar or 

one in turn-down military fashion. These peler- 

ines or shoulder capes are made either as an in- 

dependen® garment or to match the costume, and 

among the fabrics used in their construction are 

kersey velours, melton, broadcloth, zibeline, peau 

de soie, Muscovite silk and century cloth. Sold 

as a moire or brocade-lined spring wrap they are 

rather expensive for so smali a garment, but a 

dressmaker experienced in simple tailor finish- 

ing can easily make one of them in half a day, 

and paper models of them can be obtained at any 

of the designing houses ofthe city. 

e* Among the spring and summer styles in 

French millinery will be brought out some pict- 

ure models—broad-brimmed, low-crowned Shep- 

herdess, Puritan and Maud Muller shapes— 

Directoire, Devonshire, early Victorian, and 

other quaint replicas, with the soft gracefii 

effect of drooping plumes, delicate laces and the 








French dressing. 
For cucumber sauce, rub half a cuptul of 
butter to a cream and add the yolks of three eggs 


stantly Turn in « cupful, stir until the sauce 1s | § DT 
creamy, add a cupful of finely chopped cucumbers ” . 


that resembles a man’s watch fob. Under the = 





Many have been the inventions for lifting the [he | id 
skirt above wet pavements. Now, itis a device ~f .* 
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A Fac-Simile ef the One Printed on the 
Wrappers of 


Dobbins’ Electric Soap 


The soap their mothers used to deligh: |: 
praising. Dobbins’ Electric is the same ;°- 
article it was when it was first made and « - 
up to l4centsa bar. If your clothes do : 
last as long and look as whi:e as they used < 
it is because your Jaundress is using some « ’ 
eateranta thai ie seid as soap. Dotti: 

is.t sold as soap. Dobhir- 
and madeof borax and the fines: « 
t whitens the clothes, and preserves th-+: 
It is the est disinfectant in the wor 
Sold by 


grocers. 


DOBBINS’ SOAP MANUFACTURING CO.. 


Sole Manufacturers. Philadeiphia. 
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The World Beautiful. 


Lilian Whiting, in Boston Budget. 

“‘ The Holy Supper is kept, indced, 
In whatso we share with another’s ne+a: 
Not what we give, but what we share. 
For the gift without the giver is bare. 
“In many climes, without av<il, 
Thou hast spent thy life for the Holy Gra; 
Behold, it is here,—the Cup which thou 
Did’ st fill at the streamlet for me but now. 
This crust is my body broken for thee, 
This water his blood that died on the tree.” 

“Do thy duty; that is best. 

Leave unto thy God the rest.” 


“The letter killeth, but it is the spirit tha: 
givetn life.” 


most sacred of all, the Holy Communion, : 
be regarded as helps toward life,—towari 
living the higher life of love and peace 
and good-will; or is life to be regari«i 
as made for the offices of the church 
This week we enter on the thoughtfu 
season of Lent,—a period that should be, 
each year, increasingly rich in its aid to 
the life of the spirit; and it ma; 
not impossibly suggest anew to each 
follower of the Divine Master the ques- 
tion as to best meaning and the best us+ 
of the symbolic offices of the church? Nor 
is this question to be asked merely by that 
order of Christians who are communicants 
of the Catholic or of the Episcopal form 
if it is not just as vital to all Christians who 
make up the large number of other denomi- 
‘nations, and to those whose names are not 
enrolled on any church register but who 
are, all the same, striving to live the life 
of the Christian,—then, indeed, would the 
question have no _ significance at all. 
There is very good authority to be- 
lieve that Jesus came into this world 
in order that all *‘ might have life and 
have it more abundantly,” and that he left 
no direction that the partaking of His life 
should be restricted to any one sect or 
creed. To the degree in which one may par- 
take of the divine life and show it by the 
spirit of love, and peace, and good-will,—in 
just that degree, surely, is he the true 
follower of Christ, the true Christian, what- 
ever his creed or sect, or form of faith. 
Boston has seen this week a curiously 
medieval controversy dropped into the 
dawn of the Twentieth Century. At the 
beautifal and sacced commemorative ser- 
vice held in Trinity on the tenth anniver- 
sary of the day that Phillips Brooks passed 
to the life more abundant, there was a large 
gathering of clergy and of people uniting in 
the fellowship of mntual love and good- 
will to consecrate their lives anew in the 
mutual devotion to all that makes for 
righteousness. The Holy Communion was a 
feature of the service, and among the clerz} 
who knelt at the altar was the Rev. Dr. 
Edward Everett Hale, than whom no one 
was ever more welcomed to Holy Communion 
in Trinity. Nor was this by any means the 
first time that the communicants of Trinit) 
parish have had the blessing of his fellow- 
ship and presence at the sacrament of 
the Communion. On this occasion there 
was a peculiar fitness and beauty in 
the presence of Dr. Hale, and his sypa- 
thetic uniting in the commemoration of th- 
life and work of Bishop Brooks; and that 
a church journal representing, at best, 
but a minority of the Episcopal faith, cou): 
adversely criticise an ideally beautiful illus- 
tration of the true Christian fellowship that 
transcends all mere forms and sects, sees 
incredible in the present age. The journal! 
in question calls itself ** The Living Church.” 
It might far more accurately announce its+! 
as ** The Dead Church,” and, being dead, i+ 
thus deaf and blind to all the finer meaninz- 
of life. Even the prescribed words of invita- 
tion tothe Holy Communion invite all * wh: 
truly and earnestly repent of sin; who are 
in love and charity with their neighbors. 
who intend to lead a new life, following th: 
Commandments of God,’’—these, accordin 
to the literal words of the prayer-book. 
‘are meet partakers of the holy mysteries.’ 
If the church association does not stand {\: 
Christian fellowship, for liberal sympath;. 
for the largest inclusiveness, what, th-: 
does it represent ? 
%e Dr. Hale not only, as he felicitously sa, 

received his invitation nineteen hund:+:! 
years ago,”’ but it is his life, and lives 1) 
his, that keep the Holy Communion eve: 
day in the year and every hour in the ia). 

“The Holy Supper is kept, indeed, 

In whatso we share with another’s r.2ed."’ 
in entering upon the Lenten season wit! 
its sweet opportunities and privileges © 
worship and church services, shall not th: 
thought yet be held that these—precious «- 
they are—are but means to an end, and thi’ 
end is life; that end is ministry and |.:: 
**The letter killeth, bat the spirit give! 
life,” and it isthe spirit which all s:* 
who would carry out the nobler inspirati' - 
into active aid and tender, liberal sympa‘! 


becoming addition of draperies of tulle or chiffon | to all humanity. 





by way of trimming.—New York Evening Post. 
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The Hon. Geo. Starr Writes 


No.3 VAN NEss PLAcE, NEw York. 


se men and fools, hoping to find relief, 
proved to be failures. 
have tried various kinds of baths, manipu- 
vons, outward application of liniments 
merous to mention, and prescriptions of the 
st eminent physicians, all of which failed to 
ve me reer, 
(ast September, at the urgent request of a 
fiend (who had been afflic as myself) I was 
w{uced to try your remedy. I was then suffer- 
¢ tearfully with one of my old turns. To my 
rprise and delight the first application gave me 
ease, after bathing and .rubbing the parts, 
ajected, leaving the limbs in a warm glow, 
cated by the Relief. Ina short time the pain 
ssed entirely away. Although I have slight 
riodical attacks approaching a change of 
ither, I know now how tocure myself, and feel 
ote master of the situation. 
RADWAY’S READY RELIEF is my friend. I 
over travel without a bottle in my valise. 
Yours_truly, 
GEO. STARR, 
Emigrant Commissioner. 





Seld by all Dragaists. 


RADWAY & CO., 


55 Elm Street, NEW YORK. 


Poetry, 


THE RIVER SPIRIT. 
The mighty river spirit 
Lay in the hush of deatn; 
The frost-king long had bound him, 
But he only held his breath. 
When the air blew soft around him 
One jubilant March day, 
And the nymphs of spring low whispered 
While the robin piped his lay. 





The mightly river spirit 
Awoke from his deathlike dream; 
He heard the wakening murmur 
Of the silver-hearted stream, 
Calling, o’er bank and meadow, 
All day in the golden sun: 
«“ Awaken, thou lazy gaint! 
Let the sea and the streams be one! ” 


So he snapped the icy fetters, 
And he shouted ‘I will be free! 
Again shall white sails carry 
My love to the foam-clad sea!” 
And lo! the echoing chorus 
Shook like a hurricane, ; 
The earth and the sounding waters, 
From the rill to the mocking main. 


Then the mighty river spirit 
Went forth, in his power and pride, 
To the bridal of bright, glad waters 
Out on the ocean wide. 
And white sails sped to the meeting 
In days of the golden sun, 
When ice was a dream of winter 
And the streams and the sea were one. 
JULIA MAY WILLIAMSON. 
Augusta, Me. 
eae spcistiehii sails 
CONSOLATION. 
Dear friend, though grief has come to thee,| 
And tears bedew thine eyes, 
Lift up your heart in perfect trust 
To land beyond the skies, 
Where wait your dear ones gone before, 
To weleome with their love 
Thyself, my friend, when comes the call 
To pass to land above; 
Until that time, with faith serene, 
Uplift your soul on high, 
And glory in the hallowed thought, 
Our loved ones never die. 
EDGAR LEE. 
P seein 
LEST THOU FORGET. 
Lest thou forget, dear heart, 
My love is all thine own, 
And in thy soul, where trust has sown, 
Come vain regrets for thee and me, 
Lest thou forget and love grows cold, 
Dear heart, lest thou forget. 


Lest thou forget, dear heart, 
My hand thou heldst in grace, 

Or light of peace love’s fond smiles trace, 
Dim shadows creep o’er thee and me, 

Lest thou forget and love shall weep, 
Dear heart, lest thou forget. 


Lest thou forget, dear heart, 


Thy life mine own dost fill, 
Thy voice alone my past can still, 
Nor hopes return for thee.and me, 
Lest thou forget love’s tenderness, 


Dear heart, lest thou forget. 


Lest thou forget, dear heart, 
Stay near till joy has won, 
Breathe o'er and o’er love’s work is done, 


Aud sing love’s prayer for thee and me, 
Lest thou forget love’s song is life, 
Dear heart, lest thou forget. 
CLARA ELIZABETH CHOATE. 
eee eS — eS 
THE WAIST THAT BUTTONS 
DOWN THE BACK. 


When Mabel squeezes in a waist 
That buttons down the back, 

And then cries out, in pleading tones: 
* Come here and help me, Jack,” 

i sivh tor those delicious days— 
Those days when [ was free, 

\nd Mabel never pleaded to 


Be buttoned up by me. 


what a privilege would I 


Have deemed it then to hear 

Hier ery: “Come, please, and help me with 
{hese dreadful buttons, dear! ”’ 

How gladly would I then have gone 
\nd given her a smack 


each delightful button down 
lhe row upon her back. 


' things, somehow, don’t thrill me now 
\s once they might have thrilled ; 
\nud oh, the waists that Mabel wears 
\re always amply filled! 
‘Iv temper’s warped, my thumbs are sore, 
\!y tingers ache, alack! 
ound these awkward, foolish waists 
‘hat button down the back! 
—Chicago Record-Herald. 
2 
A TOAST. 
\ toast to those who come to grace, 
his day our board, 
\nd, with the cheer of smiling face, 
fo share our hoard! 





‘ley are our friends, and friends are sent— 
9 plan benigni— 

© be the home’s best ornament, 

‘leav’n spare me mine! 


\ud may our larder e’er contain 
_ Ot meat and drink 
Lough to forge for iriendship’s chain 
Another link! —Columbus Dispatch. 
—_---—. >< oe | 
----“ Rest is not quitting 
The busy career; 
Rest is the fitting 
Of self to one’s sphere. 





ee T is loving and serving 

__The highest and best; 

T is strength that’s unswerving, 
And this is true rest.” 


& 
<> 





-Though Gibson girls and Wenzel girls 
. Attract by charm and airs, 
Most fellows seem to want a girl 
Whose name will change to theirs. 
—New York Times. 





Miscellaneous, 


More Ways Than One. 

” bet I was young—” 

“When were you not?” he interru 
wey “es a pape surprise. — 

n I was youn jaugh 
that ie ong Hate ger, then,” she | ed, “ if 

” ——e it is—much,.” 

“ Well, then, when I was —_? 

+ a I knew you?” Shite 

* Long before. In 
onion ian when I was quite a 

“A very nice small child, it: 
mured, with a sigh. on ae 

“That shows it was before 

you knew me,” she 
laughed again. “I was the very worst ‘small 
child you could possibly imagine.” 

: I can’t possibly imagine that.” 

If I had been a little angel—” 

“TI should never have met you.” 

7 — might.” 

be nk you. But I’m afraid 
— don’t stop on earth.” ee 

eir glances met; her eyes caught a twinkle 
from his, and they laughed = 

* What were we saying?”’ 

“Iwas saying,” he reminded her, “that we 
arranged last | week that I should come and 
escort you and your mother to the Royal 
Academy t*1s afternoon, and now when I call-. 
and, as I pointed out, it isn’t every day that I can 
leave my military duties at the War Office to 
look after themselves—your mother is lying down 
with an attack of neuralgia, and has asked you 
to Postpone going till tomorrow—” 

‘Ob, yes! And then you said she was per- 





things, and I said I believed she was, and I took 
after her—” 4 

*‘ And [ said you were mistaken in that.” 

“Sol was going totell you an anecdote of 
myself to prove that I was not mistaken, only 
you keep interrupting me.” 

‘*Please let me have the rest of the anecdote, 
and I'll try not to interrupt again—I’ll try hard.” 

He was young; what was more, he was de- 
cidedly good looking; what was more still, his 
manners were engaging and persuasive, and his 
dry, gently ironical tricks of speech gave his 
airy nothings a pleasant piquancy, all of which 
must have prepossessed her in his favor even 
a no subtler sentiment inclined her toward 
him. 

“ Well, when I was a small child,” she yielded 
to his entreaty, “1 was dreadfully wilful, and 
had the most shocking temper—” 

** You must have lost it before I met you.” 


“And I remember one day I was out with my 
nurse, and, being in one of my wickedest moods, 
I insisted on doing everything she told me not to 
do. For instance, I would keep running races 
with Charley—dear old Charley—’’ 

** Oh, why wasn’t I Charley? ” 

“He was only a dog.” 

“ Ah, but you didn’t treat him like one.” = 

** You promised not to—” 

‘*T apologize. Not another word! ” 

“TI kept running races with Charley, and nurse 
kept telling me not to;she said I was overheat- 
ing myself and should catch cold, and that, rac 
ingin the middle of the road, I should be run 
over and killed; but I took no notice. The more 
she warned me and orderea me to walk quietly 
with her, the more disobedient I was, and at last, 
all of a sudden, she managed to catch hold of me 
and slapped me angrily—” 

**No—no! ” 

“Slapped me so hard that I cried.” 

‘This is heartrending!’’ 

He leaned back in his chair and regarded her 
with pensive sympathy. 

* T won’t tell you any more,” she said, smiling, 
“if vou are going to be silly about it.” 

‘* Tell me the rest,”’ he implored, “ and 1 will be 
wise.” 

“It happened that our dear old vicar was com- 
ing up the road—” f 

“Dear old chap!’ he murmured absently 
‘“* Why wasn’t I the vicar! ” 

** He saw nurse slap me, and when he reached 
us he stopped and spoke to her, and patted me 
on the head and told me not to cry. Of course, I 
cried more than ever—” 

“*Naturally—you would! ” $ 

** It made him fancy I was hurt, and he lectured 
nurse quite severely onthe sinfulness of letting 
her angry passions rise. He told her she ought 
to be patient with me and win my affection, and 
govern me by kindness, not by force. It made 
me feel good to listen to him, and I know it 
made me think what a bad woman nurse really 
was.”’ 

**She hadn’t a word to say for herself?” 

“On the contrary, she said a great deal. She 
said I was wilful and passionate, and everything 
that was contradictory and unmanageable, and 
there was only one way of dealing with me, and 
that was by punishing me and making me do as 
I was told.”’ 

“The dear old vicar didn’t admit that, I 
hope ?”’ 

‘“*He was angry with her. He said there were 
more ways than one in which I could be managed. 
He said I was high spirited and self-willed and 
obstinate—”’ 

** What a dear old friend!” 

“ He told her I was one of those who could not 
be driven, but I could very easily be led, and all 
that was necessary was a little tact.” 

**T hope it did the nurse good?” 

“Only for a few minutes. AS soon as we 
turned a bend of the road, and were out of 
his sight, she shook her finger at me, and said 
she didn’t care for the vicar, he was an old 
donkey, and the next time I disobeyed her she 
would make me remember it.” 

** What did you say to that? ” 

“Nothing; but I ran away with Charley at 
once.” 

“ IT knew you would.” 

“I suppose I am naturally perverse. It is 
always the same—if anybody is anxious that I 
should do anything, I feel a natural, wicked 1m-, 
pulse not to doit; and if anybody does not want 
me to do it, then somehow I don’t want to do 
anything else. It was this feeling chat made me 
run off with Charley almost before nurse had 
finished speaking.” 

“Did she punish you again?” 

* She couldn’t catch me.” 

“T guessed as much. Who can?” : 

He gazed at her meaningly, with a wry shake 
of the head, and she blushed and laughed, as 
understanding him. 

“ T ought to know,” he sighed. 

“ Now youare going to be silly again.” 

“No; I’ve given it up. I’ve been silly twice, 
but I am trying to be sensible now.” 

* You find it difficult? ” 

“It’s not so easy as being silly. I suppose it 
never is, forany one. But I’ve got to persevere— 
I’ve got to make the best of my miserable lot 
somehow, you know.” 

“So very unhappy, is it?” 

“At present—yes. But I daresay I shall get 
used to it. When one has been living in the 
tropies, and is banished to the North Pole, he 
feels at first like perishing in the cold; but in time 
he becomes so thoroughly acchmatized that if 
ever he were allowed tc return he would certainly 
die of a sunstroke.’”’ 

“ And are you thinking of going to the North 
Pole?” 

He gazed at her reproachfully. 

“Tam there already,” he said. ‘I have been 
there for some weeks, and am beginning to get 
reconciled to the climate. I am making up my 
mind to marry and settle down there, and try to 
forget how happy I used to be before I was an 
exile. You have heard, no doubt?” 


** Heard what?” 

«hese things generally get about fast enough. 
I made sure you would have heard.” 

“Perhaps 1 have. When you tell me what you 
are-referring to—” : 

“J thought I had. To my marriage, of course.” 

She gave him a quick, startled look, but said 
nothing. 

‘** You had heard?” 

oe No.” 

Her speech and manner had undergone.a sud- 
den curious constraint; when she spoke her 


scarcely believe it was her own. 

“ Well, now you bave, you don’t congratulate 
me.” 

“Ido. Of course I do.” 

“ Thanks—I had hoped—” 

“That I wouldn't? Why shouldn’t I congratu- 
late you, as much as any one else, on your happl- 
ness? ” aieeee ae 





“Because I am not happy.” | 


verse, provoking, capricious, and all sorts of |. 


voice had such a far-off, alien sound, she could 


“Not? Then why are you—”’ 

“For that very reason—because I am not 
happy. How can I be happy while I am always 
in suspense, and hoping after the impossible? If 
I definitely cut myself off from that 
and my last hope of it, I may be ableto settle 
down into some sort of resigned peacefulness, 
you see. I can’t hope for more than that now. 
There was a time when I hoped—but you know 
what? ? . 

She remained silent, clasping and unclasping 
—— on her lap in a dreamy bewilder- 

“* When I first told you that I loved you, Netta” 
—all trace of gayety and indifference seemed to 
have fallen from him, and left him pathetically 
ennobled by an intense earnestness—“and you 
laughed at me, and sent me away—” 

“‘I—I did not laugh at you—” 

She fired resentfully, though the tears she was 
keeping back were stinging her eyelids. 

‘“* When you sent me away,” he continued, sor- 
rowfully, “ I thought my heart was broken. I 
didn’t want to live; I felt that the whole world 
was empty without you. For days and days I 
was unspeakably wretched, and then—”’ 

She bit her hp and kept her eyes turned from 
him, angry with herself for being taken unawares 
and overcome by his unexpected news, and 
touched by the pathos of his confession. 

“Then I began to hope again,” he went on, 

and by and by I fooled myself into fancying 
you had changed, and one day I eame to you as 
I had come before. . . . And you sent me 
away as you had sent me before. If I came to 
you again in the same way I feel that, in the 
Same way, you would only send me away again; 
so what am I to do?” 

She did not answer him. 


“‘ [thought to myself, I must die out of My old 
life and begin a new one. When you’re past 
hope, the wisest thing is to give up hoping; then 
you’re past despair. Once I might have been 
happy; now 1 shall have to be satisfied if I am 
not miserable. I can never leave off loving you, 
N etta, but I shall nut make myself a nuisance to 
you—’ 

‘* You have—you have never made yourself a—” 

Her voice fluttered in her throat, and she dis- 
creetly let it die there, sooner than it should 
falter and die on her lips,and so betray her 
heart to him. 

“You will forget me, no doubt, but I shall 
remember you always.” He glanced toward her. 
She was not looking at him, but an indefinable 
something in her subdued expression, in her 
very attitude, thrilled him through with an 
ecstatic consciousness and assurance that 
brought him instantly to his feet with a trem- 
ulous cry of “ Netta! ” 

She rose, startled, and made a confused little 
movement, as if she would have evaded him 
and escaped from his sight before her self- 
restraiut was broken down altogether. 

But there was no escape for her. He caught 
her impulsively in his arms and drew her, after 
a faint, futile resistance, close and closer to him. 

“Only tell me I have misunderstood you,” he 
pleaded ; “ I have been too impatient—” 

“No; it is too late,” she faltered, ashamed of 
her strange weakness and clasping her hands 
over her face to hide it from him, since she could 
not free herself from his detaining embrace. 

“It isn’t too late, Netta,’”’ he insisted, draw- 
ing her head down on his breast so that her 
face was hidden there. “I love you more than 
ever, and if you love me only ever so little, how 
can it be too late?” 

‘“* How can you tell—her—” 

“T have told her! ” he laughed, excitedly. “ If 
you are not angry with me, she won't be. If you 
love me, she will love me. If you will marry 
me—”’ 

Netta waited. 

“I shall marry her! ”’ 

And ina flash she saw through his deceit. 

“Don’t look up, dear,” he said, keeping one 
arm resolutely about her, and laying a hand 
lightly on the curly brown head against his 
breast. ‘“ I am ashamed of myself for such trick- 
ery. But I hadno idea of behaving so meanly 
when I came this afternoon. I had not planned 
it atall. It really was not my fault.” 

* Do youmean it was mine?” 

He was not sure from her voice whether she 
was laughing or crying. 

«No, no—not yours. It was all through the 
dear old Vicar. It was entirely his fault. While 
you were telling me his notion that you could be 
led but not driven, and what he said about more 
ways than one, it struck me suddenly that I had 
tried one way twice, and I wondered whether it 
wasany good trying again, and trying a different 
way. Will you furgive me, Netta, and 
let’s blame the dear old Vicar? . Don’t 
look up, dear, till you can forgive me—I don’t 
want to see you looking angry with me, now.” 

But she did look up, at last, and she didn’t look 
angry; for though there were tears in her eyes, 
there was a wistf1l light shining through them 
that made them sweeter and happier than any 
laughter.—Black and White. 


~ Pouth’s Department. 





DAYS AND NIGHTS. 
If days were only twice as long, 
’T would be a splendid thing! 
’Cause, don’t you know, ’fore you’re quite 
dregsed 
The breakfast bell will ring; 
And then it’s time to go to school, 
And then run home at noon, 
And back to school; and four o’clock 
Most always comes too soon; 
And then you just begin to'play, 
And then it’s time for tea; 
And then, in sueh a little while, 
Your bedtime comes, you see. 


If nights were only twice as long, 

’T would be a splendid thing! 

’Cause, don’t you know, when you’re tucked up, 

Sometimes your mother’Il sing; 

And first you lie and watch the stars, 
Or maybe there’s a moon, 
And then you get all nice and warm, 
And sleepy pretty soon; 
And then, perhaps, you shut your eyes, 
And then your mother’ll say— 
“ Have La little boy who means 
To lie in bed all day? ” 
A Toad Story. 

One day, my father, sister and I were out in 
the garden, watching a little toad. 

My father took a little stick and very, very 
gently scratched one side of the toad and then 
the other. 

The toad seemed to like it, for he would roll 
from side to side and wink. T was so interested 
that when they went in, I took the stick and did 
as my father had done. I thought, if he rolls 
from side to side as I touch bim, what would he 
doif I ran the stick down his back? 

I did so; and what do you think happened? 
His skin, which was thin and soiled, parted ina 
neat little seam. There was a bright, new cout 
below. 

Then my quiet little toad showed how wise he 
was. He gently aud carefully pulled off his outer 
skin. He took it off the body and his legs first 
and then, blinking it over his eyes, till—where 
had it gone? He -had rolled it into a ball and 
swallowed it. 





_— 


Boyhood of Lincoln. 


Outside the window the snow came steadily 
down in great soft flakes, while inside the hitkory 
fire blazed in the wide chimney, now and then 
throwing out sparks across the hearth rug where 
Teddy Truesdale lay, with Keep, the curly-haired 
collie. 

“ Holidays 1s awful stupid,” said the little boy 
presently, ‘if people won’t let you go out or 
make showballs or anything. An’ the big boys 
is out. I’d rather learn lessons than stay in the 
house.” 

“Do you know what holiday this is?” asked 
Grandpa Halsey,‘who was reading near the win- 
dow. 

* Just Lincoln’s Birthday,” answered the little 
boy, carelessly, “‘and he wasn’t anything but 
President. Presidents happen most any day. 
Wish I was at school.” 

Grandpa Halsey smiled as he laid down his 
book. “ Presidents may happen every day,” he 
said, ‘‘ but Lincolns don’t. Let me tell you some- 
thing about him, and then I think you'll be glad 
to have him remembered by a holiday, even if it 
does keep you in the house.” : 

Teddy was interested at once. “Tell me ’bout 
when he was a little boy,” he:said. 








“Very well,” answered grandps, “though I 


didn’t know him then. The first time I ever saw 
him I went with a number of friends to Washing- 
ton to consult the President about a certain man 
for an office in our State. But we all had to wait 
until the great man had finished a picture he was 
drawing for the little daughter of one of the labor- 
ing people about the White House. He had 
started to put her down from his knee when our 
party was announced, but she begged so hard to 
have him finish ‘just that one doggie,’ that he 
smilingly said he hoped we wouldn’t care, and 
sent the little maiden away happy in the posses- 
sion of the rude sketch. He was never too busy, 
this great hearted man, to do a «ind thing, how- 
ever small it seemed. 

“Even when he was a boy he was always on 
the side of the ‘ under dog,’ as we say, and sym- 
pathized wit. all suffering, for he had known so 
much of it in his own life. He was very poor, 
you know, and had to work early and late and 
hard for the barest livelihood. What would you 
think of living in a cabin where the wind whistled 
through the chinks, rough leather-hinged boards 
took the place of window sashes, aud, when vis- 
itors came, which happened only a few times in 
the year, raw potatoes were pared and washed 
and handed around for refreshments? The family 
were too poor to afford anything else. 

“ Lincoln himself never had any stockings until 
he was nearly aman grown. Rough cowhide 
boots, deerskin leggings and coonskin cap were 
the best his boyhood ever knew. For pins he 
used the long thorns of the haw and bean locust, 
and his coffee was made of rye bread crusts. 

* But ‘Young Abe,’ as he was called in those 
days, was as ambitious as he was poor. He 
would walk miles and miles after his hard day’s 
work Was over to borrow some book—a grammar 
or an arithmetic or a history—which he had heard 
of some neighbor possessing. Then he would 
read and re-read and study it, until he had mas- 
tered every word, sitting up far into the night to 
work out examples by the light of the pinewood 
fire. Paper was too expensive in those days for 
a boy as poor as Lincuin to think of owing any, 
and slates were unheard of where he lived. But 
he used smooth boards instead, and bits of char- 
coal for pencils, planing the boards off when the 
sides were all covered with figures. 

“Do you think you would ever want to learn 
enough to take so much trouble?” 

-Teddy shook his curly head soberly. He was 
very much interested by this time, and one or two 
of the other children, who had run in out of the 
snow to get warm, had also stopped to listen to 
grandpa’s story. mr 

** Often, too, the old man went on, “they could 
not get their meal ground at a mill, and ‘ Young 
Abe’ would have to grind all the corn, ear after 
ear, on a big iron grater, something like those we 
use for nutmegs now. The only bed he had in 
those days was one made of big slabs hewn from 
trees and covered with hay or straw, and he paid 
for his first suit of ‘blue jeans’ at the rate of 

four hundred rails a yard.’”’ 

* But I thought Presidents had lots of money,” 
spoke up one of grandpa’s listeners. ‘How 
could he ever get to be President when he was so 
poor as that?”’ 

“I think what really made Lincoln the sort of 
man that was most needed just at the time for 
President of our big country,” grandpa answered, 
“was his simple truthfulness. Even when he was 
a little boy, living in the shadow of‘ Blue Ball’ 
and‘ Shiney Mountain,’ in his old Kentucky home, 
his word could always be depended on. Once, 
when he was clerking in a store, he made a mis- 
take of afew centsin giving an old woman her 
change. Neither he nor the woman noticed it at 
the time, but that night, when Lincoln was going 
over the accounts, he discovered the error. 
Fearing his customer might need the money, he 
walked several miles to her cottage to return the 
amount before he went to bed. If any one found 
him out in the wrong he was always ready to 
admit it, which is often you know, about the 
hardest thing a boy, or even a man, has to do. 
All these seem little things, but it was just such 
little things that day by day built up the char- 
acter of the rough country boy into that of the 
man whom a whole nation could trust at atime 
when everything looked dark. 

* Lincoln’s habit of thoroughness even as a 
little boy helped him more than anything else in 
the responsibilities and important affairs of his 
later life. No matter what he did, whether 
sweeping floors or planting corn or studying les- 
sons, he always went to the root of things, and 
did them thoroughly, leaviag no loose ends to 
trip up later on. Afterward, in his public speak- 
ing, he often won the day over an opponent just 
because he had thoroughly mastered every de- 
tail of the subject on which they were to speak. 
The many disappointments, too, which Abraham 
Lincoln’s early life had known made him always 
very kind and courteous to others who were 
struggling, and he never let his discouragements 
keep him from trying once more. Over and again 
his business ventures failed, and he was many 
times defeated for political offices before he filled 
that at the head of this big country of ours. But 
each time he failed he learned something that 
was of use to him in his nexteffort. He used to 
say that he would never have known how to be 
President if he hadn’t had tolearn so often and 
over how not to be many other things. 

“The sadness and poverty of his own boyhood, 
too, made him very gentle and indulgent with all 
children. He was never impatient with them, no 
matter what they did, or too tired or busy to give 
them a pleasure. In fact, now I come to think of 
it, Lincoln was, perhaps, more of a children’s 
President than any we have had, and there is no 
holiday children ought to be happier to have than 
the one that marks his birthday.”—New York 
Tribune. 








 $Historical. 


— A.C. Avery of North Carolina has recently 
presented the Princeton University library with 
@ manuscript copy of the college laws of 1764. 
This manuscript was discovered among the 
papers belonging to Mr. Avery’s grandfather, 
who was a tutor in Princeton in 1766. The paper, 
which contains various orders of the faculty 
respecting the dining-room and the buttery, is 
the earliest existing revord of the college rules. 
Among the rules are the following: ‘ Every 
freshman sent on an errand shall go and do it 
faithfully and make quick return,” and *‘ Stu- 
dents shall call none by nickname.” 

—Senator Hoar’s happiest moments are spent 
in his library at his home in Worcester, Mass. 
He has had it built adjoining his home, and there 
has collected a treasure of some six thousand 
volumes of the most carefully selected books 
that his training and taste could suggest. He has 
amass of historical documents relating to the 
early Colonial days of Massachusetts and New 
England, which money could not buy from him. 
He has a copy of the first Bible published in 
America, and a collection of rare books that 
came to him from his ancestor, Leonard Hoar, 
who was president of Harvard College more than 
two centuries ago. 

—tThe pictures of the Tudor sovereigns, says 
Lady Jeune, depict fine, strong, big men, and the 
pictures by Halbun of Henry VIII. are those of 
@ magnificent man. The pictures of the women 
of those days, however, do not impress us with a 
high standard of what we consider beauty. They 
are all more or less of a manly type, and do not 
convey any idea of the delicacy and refinement 
we associate with real feminine beauty. Queen 
Elizabeth is wonderful in appearance and ex- 
pression, but she is not beautiful. There is a 
strength and vigor in the Virgin Queen and a 
magnificence of apparel, but any real charm is 
wanting; she is.a woman to command, not to 
love. Queen Mary and the women of her day are 
simply ugly. When we get to the highest expo- 
sition of beauty and charm which the world has 
ever seen—beautiful, bewitching, unhappy Mary 
Stuart—we are fairly baffled, for, though there 
is grace and dignity, she does not represent to 
us the beauty which was the cause of bloodshed, 
conspiracy and crime. We search in vain in her 
pictures for anything like beauty great enough to 
make such havoc as characterized her whole life, 
and there is only one small miniature of Mary 
Stuart which conveys even an impression of the 
charms-she must have possessed. 

—tThe New Yorker who told a Forefathers’ 
Day gathering that John Alden was only a long- 
shore carpenter, has stirred up a big hornets’ 
nest. Everywhere the proud descendants of the 
bashful lover of Priscilla Mullins are up in arms. 
They take it ill that a ruthless iconoclast should 
bob up and shatter their idol. But, really, why 
should they feel so. bad? Itis very possible that 
longshore carpentering may have been an emi- 
nently proper calling in 1620. Many walks of life 
that are now ranked as humble were once quite 





the reverse. 


Rotes and Queries. 


Popular Science. 





SLEEP.—“ Vera”: The number of hours that 
® person should devote to slumber depends 
primarily upon the individual. A healthy infant 
sleeps most of the time during the first few weeks 
of its existence, and In the early years people are 
disposed to let children sleep as they will. But 
when school begins, this sensible policy unfortu- 
nately comes to an end. At the age of ten and 
eleven the child is allowed to sleep only eight 
or nine hours, when the parents should 
insist on its having what it absolutely needs 
which is ten or eleven hours at least. Up 
to twenty a youth needs nine hours sleep, 
and an adult eight. Insufficient sleep is one 
of the crying evils ot the day. The want of 
proper rest and normal conditions of the nervous 
system, and especially the brain, produces a 
lamentable condition, deterioration in both body 
and mind and exhaustion; excitability and intel- 
lectual disorders are gradually taking the place 
of the love of work, general well-being and the 
spirit of initiative. Animmense number of peo- 
ple sleep on the left side, and this is the most 
common cause of the unpleasant taste in the 
mouth in the morning, which Is generally attrib- 
uted to dyspepsia. If a meal has been taken 
within'two or three hours of going to bed, to sleep 
on the left side is to givethe stomach a task 
which is difficult in the extreme to perform. 

EMERALDS AND PEARLS.—“S. P. C.”: In 
spite of the factthat emeralds were among the 
earliest stones mined by the ancients, aud have 
since been discovered in different parts of the 
globe, there is practically but one country in the 
world today where they are atill being mined at a 
profit, and this accounts for their scarcity. Within 
the past fifty or sixty years emeraids have been 
discovered in Russia, on the Asiatic slope of the 
Ural Mountains, in Austria, Australia, and in 
North Carolina. Mines were opened at all these 
places and companies formed to work them, but 
in a short time they were abandoned as profitless, 
in some cases the quality of stones being too 
poor, and in other cases the cost of mining too 
great. The present supply comes from Peru, 
South America, from what is known as the Muzo 
District. The scarcity of the pearl results from 
two causes. The demand is greater than ever be- 
fore, and the fisheries are not being sufficiently 
protected. Itis estimated that in a few years 
Oriental pearls will be selling at almost double 
the price they are bringing now. The discovery 
of the valuable pear! fisheries in Arkansas a year 
ago has helped to keep the Oriental variety from 
soaring too high in price, but the American sup- 
ply has practically run out now, and unless meas 
ures to protect the fisheries are adopted soon 
they will be almost totally destroyed. 

FEATHER SEEKERS.—“ Bird Lover”: A re- 
cent authority says that there are more plume 
hunters in Florida than in any other State, though 
many of them operate along the Mississippi 
and Louisiana coasts, down the Atlantic edge of 
Georgia:.ndin Texas and Arkansas. Among the 
birds of Florida most steadily pursued are the 
herons, black, white, blue and green. These are 
in tens of thousands, and though they are shy 
they can be reached by a man acquainted with 
their habits. Avocats, black and white, are slain 
in numbers, as is the whooping crane, a great 
stately bird, whose body furnishes so many 
handsome feathers that it. is a rich haul. 
Flamingoes of a light pink, those of so 
dark a pink as to be almost crimson 
and the pink and white and the pink and 
blue varieties are eagerly sought. The cur- 
lews, sandpipers and other trotters along the 
sands are gathered in, and fishhawks and peli- 
cans are knocked down at every opportunity by 
the plume hunters, who also make relentless war 
against the many kinds of Southern gulls. The 
skins are rudely, but effectually preserved. They 
are taken off whole, with the wings left on, and 
after the fat is scraped from them they are 
rubbed with salt and powdered arsenic. 

SHAKSPERE.--“ Amateur”: The spelling of | 
the name of the greatest of English dramatists 
varied greatly in old times, and even in our day 
there is a lack of uniformity, as you say, 1n its 





spelling, but it is not so confusing as the follow- | 
ing samples gathered from various publications | 
and documents of other days: Chacsper, Sax- | 
pere, Schackspere, Schakespeare, Schakespiere, | 
Schakepere, Scheckspeare, Shakspire, Shag:- | 
pere, Shakespere, Shakespear, Shakespeere, 
Shakespeyre, Shakspeare, Shakspere, Schacks- | 
pere, Schacksper, Shakspeyr, 'Schakuspeare 
Shaxeper, Shaxkespere, Shaxspere, Shakyepere, 
Shakysper, Shexper, Shaxper, Shaxspere, Shexs- 
pere, Shexsper, Shaxspear, etc. | 
NERVOUSNESS AND Foop.—“K.”: Fish of | 
all kinds is good for nervous persons. Raw eggs, | 
contrary to common opinion, are not as digesti- 
ble as those that have been well cooked. Good 
bread, sweet butter and lean meat are the best 
food for the nerves. People troubled with in- 
somnia and nervous starting from sleep, and 
sensations of falling, can often be cured by limit 
ing themselves to a diet of milk alone for atime | 
An adult should take a pint ata meal, and take 
four meals daily. People with weakened nerves | 
require frequently a larger quantity of water than | 
those whose nerves and brains are strong. It | 
aids the digestion of these by making it ,soluble, | 


and seems to have a direct tonic effect. | 








Curtous facts. 





-—Bachelors are heavily taxed in one of the | 
provinces of the Argentine Republic. Between j 
the ages of twenty and thirty he must pay $5a 
month; after the age of thirty, $10; when he is | 
between thirty-five and fifty, $20; between fifty | 
and seventy-five, $30. When a widower has been | 
three years wifeless, he must remarry or pay the 
tax. If he can prove that he has been thrice re- | 
fused as a husband within one year, he is not 
taxable. 

—tThe stick insect of Borneo is the largest in- 
sect knewn. Specimens, thirteen inches in 
length, ‘have been captured. The stick insect 
exactly resembles a piece of rough stick. 

—tThe best sailing vessel flying the American 
flag 1s the steel four-master Atlas, which arrived 
at Baltimore a few days ago after a run of 
15,300 miles from Hong Kong in ninety-two days. 
The Atlas averaged 172 miles a day, and 7} knots 
an hour. Her best day’s run was 312 miles, at 
the rate of 124 knots an hour. This breaks all 
authentic records, except that of the bark Amy 
Turner, which made the run from Hong Kong to 
the Virginia coast in eighty-seven days. The 
Atlas beat out of sight the British bark Kelat, 
which cleared for New York eleven days ahead 
of the Atlas. The English captain boasted the 
sailing qualities of his vessel, but at the time the 
Atlas reached Baltimore had not arrived in New 
York. 

—No comet is likely to injure the earth even 
if it does strike it, for Professor Babenet has 
lately calculated that the substance of which 
eomets are made is several million times lighter 
than air. 

—tThe biggest wheat field in the world isin 
the Argentine. It belongs to an Italian named 
Guazone, and covers just over one hundred 
square miles. 

—Our National Capital holds what is prob- 
ably a world’s record in letter-writing. Each in- 
habitant spends about $3.25 yearly in the purchase 
of postage stamps. 

——“All briquettes which have hitherto been 
manufactured by means of soluble cements (such 
as dextrin, molasses, lixiviated cellulose, oxid- 
ized lignin, resinate of ammonia, etc.) dissolve in 
water,” says United States Consul B. H. Warner, 
in a report from Leipsic. “Richard Bock, an 
engineer of Merseburg, Saxony, has found a 
method for making briquettes which are en- 
tirely waterproof. He heats the finished bri- 
quettes until the cementis wholly or partly car- 
bonized, which makes them indissoluble. In case 
the ignition temperature of the cement is likely 
to be attained, the heating must take place in an 
air-tight case or by means of hot gases.” 

—* An inventor of Pittsburg, Pa.,”’ says the 
Scientific Amerivan, “ has just perfected a wrap- 
ping machine which will handle with great 
rapidity a piece of any size from a caramel toa 
cake of soap, and wrap it up ina faultless man 
ner. A company has been formed and will soon 
be engaged in the manufacture of the machines 
to meet the requirements of various industries. 
The machine performs about forty different 
operations, including the cutting of the paper 
froma roll. A machine has been constructed 





which is worked by hand, and the inventor says 
the capacity of this is 175 pieces per hour, but 
this would be greatly increased by driving it with 





an engine.” 


—The electric life-saving hook of J. McKenna, 
& Scotchman, is a long pole with a hook and an 
electric light at the outer end. The light is made 
to glow when seeking a body in the water at 


—The hearing of fishes has been much de- 
bated. The presence of an internal ear has given 
reason for believing in the existence of this 
sense, but other evidence has led to the conclu- 
sion that the function of the ear is to pre- 
serve the equilibrium of the fish in the water 
sound being felt through the skin and not heard. 
From late experiments, in which the nerves of 
the skinand of the ear were cut in turn, G. H. 
Parker finds that at least one species (Fundulus 
ei es hear with the ear. 

— novel method of propelling balloons, 
proposed by Dr. T. D. Cooke of the British 
Aeronautical Institute, is an imitation of that of 
fishes. These animals propel themselves in a 
wavy line by the use of tail and head, a stroke 
of the tail from side to side, forcing the body for- 
ward, and the hzad counteracting the tendency 
to veer from a direct course. Two propellers 
one on each side, would be placed near the rear 
end of the navigable balloon, with a rudder at 
the forward end. Alternate motion of the pro- 
pellers would give progress in a wavy line with 
less resistance than would be encountered ina 


direct line, and the rudder would pr 
reek prevent turn 








Home Dressmaking. 
Hints by ay Manton. 





4359 House Coat, 4360 Boy's Pajamas, 
32 to 40 bust. 4to16yrs. - 


Woman’s House Coat. 4359. 

The house coat is made with loose fronts, that 
are’gathered at the upper edge and joined to yoke 
portions, backs and side backs. The neck and front 
edges are finished with double bands that are shaped 
to give the correct outlines. The sleeves are in bell 
shape with applied bands at their lower edges. 

The quantity of material required for the medium 
size is 43 yards 21 inches wide, 3g yards 27 inches wide, 
29 yards 32 inches wide for 2 yards 44 inches wide, 
with 1} yards of silk for bands. 

The pattern, 4359, is cut in sizes fora 32, 34, 36, 38 
and 40-inch bust measure. 





Boy’s Pajamas. 4360. 

The pajamas consist of coat and trousers. The 
trousers are hemmed at the lower edges. are supplied 
with broad strings at the top and with tabs, by means 
of which they are buttoned to the coat at the under- 
arm seams. The coat is made with fronts and back 
and is supplied with a patch pocket on the left side. 
At the neck is a standing or military collar. The 
sleeves are cut in one piece and are simply hemmed at 
their lower edges. As illustrated, the closing is ac- 
complished by means of buttons and buttonholes 
through the openings in the Brandenburgs. 

The quantity of material required for the medium 
size (10 years) is 5¢ yards 21 inches wide, 5 yards 27 
inches wide or 4 yards 32 inches wide.} 

The pattern, 436¢, is cut iu sizes for boys of 4, 6, 8, 10, 
12, 14 and l6 years of age. 








4361 Nine Gored Skirt, 436? Misses’ Shirt, 
22 to 30 waist, Waist, 12 to i6syrs. 
Woman's Nine-Gored Skirt. 4361. 


The skirt is cut in seven gores that widen as they 
approach the lower edge and hang gracefully at the 


back, in habit style. The closing can be made invisi- 
bly at the centre-back seam or at the left front as pre- 
ferred, and the upper edge can either be finished 
with a belt or cut in dip outline and under-faced or 


bound. 
The quantity of material required for the medium 


size is 7 yaris 27 inches wide, 44 yards 44 inches 
wide or 4} yards 52 inches wide. 
The pattern, 4361, is cut in sizes for a 22, 24, 26, 28 


and 30-inch waist measure. 





Miases’ Shirt Waist. 4362. 
To be Made With or Without the Fitted Lining. 
The waist consists of the fitted lining, the full 


| fronts and plain back. The fronts are gathered at the 


neck edge and again at the waist line and vlouse 
slightly over the beit, but the back is arranged in 


| gathers at the waist only and is drawn (down snugly. 


The sleeves are in shirt style, with straight, narrow 
cuffs, but are full at their lower portions, in conform 
i y with the latest style. At the neck is a pointed 
stock. 

The quantity of material required for the medium 
size is 34 yards 2! inches wide, 3} yards 27 inches wide 
23 yards 32 inches wide or 2 yarés 44 inches wide. 

The pattern, 4362, is cut in sizes for girls of 12, 14, 16 
years of age. 





4364 Blouse Jacket, 
32 to 40 bust. 
Girls’ Tucked Costume. 4363. 

The costume consists of the waist, made over a 
fitted foundation, and the skirt. The lining is 
smoothly fitted and closed with the waist at the 
centre back. On it are arranged the tucked fronts 
and backs and the yoke of lace. The sleeves are in 
bishop style, tucked to fit the arm snugly about the 
elbows, and gathered into straight, narrow cuffs. 
Their upper portions are faced with lace to form the 
caps. The skirt is plaited and stitched flat for a por- 
tion of its length and falls free at the lower edge. 
The closing is effected at the centre back, and the 
skirt and waist are joined beneath the soft belt of 
ribbon. 

The quantity of material required for the medium 
size (10 years) is6 yards 21 inches wide, 5§ yards 27 
inches wide or 2g yards 44 inches wide, with § yards 
of all-over lace to make as illustrated. 

The pattern, 4363, is cut in sizes for girls of 8, 10, 12 
and 14 years of age. 


4363 Girl’s Tucked, 
Costume, 8 to 14 yrs. 





Woman’s Blouse Jacket. 4364. 

To be Made With or Without the Collar, Basque Por- 
tions and Postillion, and With Shaped or 
Straight Cuffs. 

The jacket consists of the fronts and back and is 
fitteaby means of shoulder and under-arm seams. 
The back is plain, but fronts are gathered and blouse 
slightly and becomingly. The little capes are attached 
to the strap trimming and are arranged over the neck. 
The sleeves are full, and finished with t ing cuffs, 
but the straight narrow ones can be substituted if de- 
sired. The basque portions and triple postillion are 
joined to the lower edge. 

The quantity of material required for the medium 
size is 6 yards 21 inches wide, 2§ yards 44 inches wide 
or 23 yards 52 inches wide. 

The pattern, 4364, is cut in sizes for a 32, 34, 36, 38 and 
40-inch bust measure. 


HOME DRESSMAKING. 

SPECIAL PATTERNS—For a catalogue or 
any pattern illustrated on this page, send 16 
cents (coin or postage stamp), state number, 
shown on cut, and size wanted, and write your 
name and address distinctly. Mail orders filled 
promptly. Address MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHe 
man, Boston, 
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The Horse. 


Menge of Horses. 

This is a disease of horses corresponding 
to scab among sheep. The disease is due to 
a small parasite or itch mite that affects 
horses only, and the disease 1s spread by the 
animals co:ning in contact or by being 
placed in stables where affected animals 
have been or from using harness or blankets 
that have been used on diseased animals. 

The earliest sympton is the intense itch- 
ing, as shown by the animal rubbing 
against trees, fences, sides of the stall 
or biting the part. Blanketing the animal 
increases the irritation. The affection 
usually begins with some small patch 
and gradually extends over the body. If 
the skin be examined carefully it will be 
found to be reddened; there will be 
numerous smal! elevations like pimples and 
hairs will show matting. Crusts form, the 
hair falls out, leaving large dry patches. 
In extensive intection the skin becomes 
thickened and markelly ridged. The ani- 
mails lose flesh and become generally debili- 
tated and some may die. 

The disease responds to treatment very 
promptly. Strong solutions of any of the 
sheep dips, especially the coal tar prepara- 
tions, as zenoleum orchloro-naptholeum, or 
the tobacco extracts, will soon arrest it 
The washing should be thorough and re 
peated once a week until well. The har 
ness, stalls, etc., will need to be washed 
with a similar solution to prevent reinfec 
tion. R. A. CRalG. 

Indiana Experiment Station. 
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England exported thirty thousand horses 
in 1902 to Holland, Belgium, France and 
other countries. There were 32,686 im- 
ported, 7146 from United States, 1869 from 


. 
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The opening Shire Horse Sate in England 
shows increasing demand for the best Shire 
mares. The two-year-old Buscot filly sold 





for $1900, another $1300. The average for | 


nine two-year-olds, $715; two yearling 
fillies sold for $1300 and $1350. The sale 
was chiefly mares and colts. One stallion 
sold for $2000. 


a 
a ain _atl 


A horse forty-three years old is mentioned 
in an English paper, the statement being 
apparently supported by good authority 
The writer claims that in horses the age of 
thirty-five about corresponds to the age of 
ninety in man. 
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The insurance of horses is a common 
practice among Zuropean owners of valu- 
able animals, and there is apparently some 
demand for such tacilities in this country, 
especially for the draft and coach staliions 
and valuable racing animals. 
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When a horse pulls badly, the trouble is 
often in the collar, which is commonly the 
most unsatisfactory part of the harness. 
There are too many ready-made collars 
bought at a bargain and not fitted to the 
horse, so shoulders have become chafed 
and tender. Daily washing with a tea 
made from oak bark is a cheap and effective 
treatment. 


Cresceus (2.023) will be taken to Canada 
to participate in the big races on the ice at 
Ottawa on Feb. 12 and later at Montreal. 
Ottawa has a regulation mile course laid 
out on the ice and the races are very excit- 
ing and draw immense crowds. The ice 
record is 2.187, and it would not be surpris- 
ing if it is lowered at the coming meet. 
Regular sulkies are used in these races, but 
horses’ shoes are fitted with razor-edged 
calks to prevent them from slipping. 

Jerome Kimball says: If you hold a 
poard with the nail projecting from it 
against a horse, he will crowd against it. 
Acow will shrink from it. That is why 
thousands of horses are injured or ruined 
every year by barbed wire fences, while 
cattle escape serious injury. 


-~ 
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A scientist who has conducted careful 
tests in the value of horse feeds concludes 
that grain and shorts may be substituted 
for oats whenever horses are fed clover or 
timothy. 
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Three or four years ago draft and general- 
purpose horses were selling in the leading 
markets of the country at $50 to $125, while 
the range as shown by recent reports is now 
$90 to $200. The limit of high prices of the 
early nineties has not yet been reached. The 
present market is healthy, but not inflated, 
and for breeders the outlook is first class. 





The Care of Grass Lands. 


Now is the time to begin work on your 
hay field and meadows. While the snow 
lasts spread your compost or finely pulver- 
ized stable manure, or, perhaps, you can 
wait a little longer, and if you have it usea 
spreader. This is the easiest and quickest 
way to apply atopdressing. As the frost 
comes out go over the meadows carefully, 
and if there are any bare spots where grass 
has been winter-killed, or any thin places 
caused by work of grubs, or in any way 
whatever, scatter freely some new grass 
seed. It’s the ven stand in grass, as in 
everything else, that makes big yield. The 
yield from some meadows will appear phe- 
nomenal when compared with that cut from 
nearby meadows where the grass seemed as 
tall and as thick, yet the difference was dué 
tothe fact that the stand of grass on one 
was even and on the other only thick in 
spotsand thin in places. Be liberal, yet not 
wasteful, with your seed in bringing up 
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Warranted 
to give satisfaction. 





“GOMBAULT'S 
CAUSTIC BALSAM 


A safe, speedy and 
positive cure for 


tumors. Cures 
diseases or Parasites, Thrush, a. 
all Bunches from Horses or 


Ase HUMAN REMEDY for BRheu- 
>» Sprains, Sore hroat, ete, It 


bottle. Sold by di sent by ex- 


per " y , Or sent 
press, charges paid, with full directions for its 
use. Send for descriptive circulars, textimo- 
nials, etc. Address 

THB LAWRENCE- WILLIAMS COMPANY, Cleveland, Ohio. 











more, daughter? I’ve been here for a 


the farm they used to drive up twice or 
three times a week, when the weather was 


woman whose home is now in a neighbor- 
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your meadows. 


If the weather permits, cut your grass as 
soon as it’s ready. This is much earlier in 
the season than most farmers are in the 
habit of cutting. When clover begins to 
bloom in good earnest, cut it down, no mat- 
ter what grasses may be mixed with it; the 
grasses, like the clover, are usually then in 
the best condition. If grass isthin but ripe, 
don’t wait long for it to thicken, a bigger 
cut may be made by putting off haying a 
month or so, but hay cut then will be much 
inferior in quality. Again, an early cut 
means heavy rowen. The writer has seen 
meadows left tilltimothy stems were stripped 
of blossom in this locality, no second cut 
was made and the only cut of grass made 
had to be used for bedding. On the same 


land four tons of hay have been cut when 


clover budded and 3} tons of rowen. Of 
course the meadow was cared for by two 


different farmers in the cases cited, onea 
practical man, the other a dummy. There 
are altogether too many dummies. 
As soon as grass is cut and hay is safely 
*n the barn, give the meadow a topdressing 
of good grass and grain fertilizer at the 
rate of five hundred pounds per acre. A 
92d grass and grain fertilizer will contain 
aree per cent. nitrogen, eight per cent. phos- 
Dhoric acid and eight to nine pe: cent. 
potash. A fertilizer with bone basis is not 
only preferable, but is cheapest in the end, 
as the effect of bone can be seen for several 
years. Fertilizer shoula be applied where 
possible just before a rain or even during a 
light shower. Don’t cut grass too short, 
and don’t pull it out by the roots, but 
always make a clean even cut by keeping 
your mowing ma hine in gvod condition, 
knives sharp, gears oiled, bolts set as though 
the machine were on exhibition. Don’t run 
your meadow too long. Replowand reseed 
when there are signs that meadows are 
running out or soil is in an exhausted con- 
dition. A proper care in fertilizing, how- 
ever, will not allow of or bring about the 
latter condition. 
The use or rather the exclusive use of 
barnyard manures may have a tendency 
to bring about an undesirable condition. 
Stable manures are usually rich in nitrogen 
and short in potash, a much-needed element 
of plant food. 
It is good economy for farmers to use 
potash quite liberally in connection with 
their manure heaps. Not only is the potash 
needed. but its addition from time to time 
to the accumulating piles of manure will 
help to prevent the loss of ammonia by fix- 
ing it ; the most costly element of plant fer- 
tilizer. From one hundred to two hundred 
pounds of muriate of potash should be used 
in connection with the manure for each 
acre, say seventy-five. pounds to each cord 
of manure. Some might like to use eight 
hundred to one thousand pounds of kainit, 
but I should prefer the more concentrated 
salts, for two reasons, less to handle and 
potash in better form as well as cheaper. 
Potash is absolutely essential in most soils in 
New England. For years now farmers have 
been using fertilizers with an oversupply 
of phosphoricacid, and short rightedly with 
a lack of potash. Only recently have the 
fertilizer manufacturers begun to send out 
properly balanced plant foods. When you 
buy for your meadows get a fertilizer with 
plenty of potash in it, even a surplus will 
do no harm, as it will go toward supplying 
the deficiency of the soil. 
It is as much your fault if you do not get 
an abundance of corn or potato3s. Be up 
to date inthe care of your grass land and 
meadows. J. REYNARD LAWRENCE. 
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The Old-Time Pediler. 
** Don’t the pedlers come through any 





whole summer and fall, and not one have 
Iseen. When your father and 1 lived on 


The question was asked by an aged 








out it hung limply bebind, like a punctured 


ing city, but whose summers are spent with 


as it has stood and smiled for eighty years. 
The reply to the old woman’s query was 
that of late years the pedlers had begun to 
drop off with their visits, until at last they 
came so seldom that the little children did 
not know what the red wagons signified. 

The vehicles were built all along the same 
general line, like barges or steam tugs. The 
length was about ten feet; the height, eight. 
The bex was oblong, and in front an eleva- 
tion arose over the fore wheels for the seat, 
which sometimes was protected by a huge 
sun umbrella. Sometimes two, but gener- 
ally one horse hauled the outfit, and a weary 
time he had of it, too, with his oat bag slung 
under his poor old neck and his hide worn 
bare from the constant shifting of the thills. 
The red body of the wagon on both sides 
was planted with scores of little white 
knobs. These opened up the treasure house 
within, and each marked the location of a 
tiny door. Within, the wagons were com- 
pact and complete “general stores.’”? One 
could buy anything under the sun small 
enough to be carried—cloth, tinware, iron 
utensils, straw and felt hats for men and 
women, boots and shoes, ready-made suits 
—but these came later—canned goods, patent 
medicines, cried fish, tobacco—generally on 
the sly—needles, pins, threads, yarn, 
matches, and stuck up in front or looped 
underneath, brooms of all sizes and qual- 
ities. Often a snow shovel and a trio of 
scoops and spades were laid carefully on 
the roof. Up in front, under the driver’s 
seat, was a jug of molasses and prepared 
honey, or some such delicacy for the kitchen 
or table. The jewelry which the pedler 
carried he kept close to his person with 
great show of caution, and the more brassy 
it was, the more closely he pretended to 


guard it. ’ 
Does any one who reads through this list 


of invaluable appurtenances tothe happy 
home wonder that the pedler’s advent was 
welcomed by all departments of the house 
fifteen or twenty miles from the nearest 
store, and perhaps fifty or one hundred 
from the nearest city? When the cloud of 
dust would arise over the brow of the hill 
ona June afternoon, up would go the cry: 
* Jim the Pedlet’s coming, Ma. Run and 
get Henry, and tell him to havethe rags 
ready.”’ 

Then, when the pedler had arrived, would 
begin a game of win and lose such as has 
been played since the days of the flood 
wherever one man had what another man 
had not, but thought he needed. Little 
money changed hands in this trade. It was 
barter, primeval, barbaric barter, except 
that the things traded for bore the mark of 
the machine instead of the flint. The me- 
dium of exchange was generally rags, 
“paper rags,” asthey were known. This 
included rubber boots, cupper and brass 
junk and lead pipe. In those days 
paper was made from rags, and the 
wood-pulp process was still dim in 
the future. Good fags, no matter of what 
wool or consistency, had a _ distinct 
tnarket value, and the pedilers, recognizing 
this, depended on the farmers’ wives '0 
hoard the supply. In exchange he gave 
them the commodities mentioned, making 
of course, a comfortable profit out of the 
transaction. Good rags brought, twenty 
years ago, from acent and a half to two 
cents and ahalfa pound. The pedler was 
fair; that is, if he was not exactly fair, he 
was as fair as he could be, and both sides 
parted satisfied, the housewife with her 
pew granite iron teakettle and he with his 
huge ragbag bulging out a little further 
than it did two miles down the 
road. The ragbag was an index of the 
state of trade. When the wagon started 


balloon. It was a huge affair, made of coarse 


her daughter and son in-law on the old 
homestead, whose red brick and cobblestone 
front stands hospitably smiling upon the 
level stretches of the great Ridge road just 


old .:ace of the bag, in spots where holes 
had been patched with coarse twine. Into 
this grimy receptacle the matted rags were 
hurled witha short, stout, iron hook like an 
elephant goad. 

The capacity of these great bags was 
amazing, and on homeward trips they would 
protrude with mastodonic fatness from the 
rear of the red wagons as far as the length 
of the vehicle itself, and the poor horse 
would tug and sweat at his increasing bur- 
den as the camels did under the soaked 
sponges in the fable. The rags were 
weighed on drop scales attached to the rear 
of the wagon, and, of course, the honesty of 
the spring within the brass and iron case 
had an important effect upon the fairness of 
the barter. At times doubts would surge 
up in the shrewd housewife’s mind, es- 
pecially when the pedler’s scales indicated a 
weight three or four pounds lighter 
than her own had registered. But the 
sight of a polished gray granite iron sur- 
face peeking craftily out fromthe shelf be- 
hind the half-opened door of the wagon 
would prove too strong, and her lips would 
remain silent when her heart was filled 


even to their makers, and there was no very 
enthusiastic talk in their favor. A strong, 
clear-headed speech, in behalf of the board, 
by ex-Secretary Sessions made a good im- 
pressiun. Moreover, the proposed reorgani- 
zation seemed to bring with it a train of 


in going about the State that wherever they 
held institutes in communities where there 
are well-organized Granges, there they find 
the farmers and farmers’ wives, sons and 
daughters more alert and better versed in 
all matters pertaining to agriculture. This 
clearly demonstrates that the ardor of 
patrons of husbandry is working wonders 
among the farming classes. The organiza- 
tion is continually growing in strength, and 
is a power in the land. Nearly all Institute 
workers are members. P. E. WuHIre. 
Deer River, N. Y., Feb. 23. 
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Massachusetts State Board. 


The expected happened in the case of the 
attempted changes in the Massachusetts 
State Board of Agriculture as indicated by 
the legislative hearing Tuesday. None of 
the bills offered seemed to be satisfactory, 










A Golden Rule 
of Agriculture: 


Be good to your land and your crop 
will be good. Plenty of 


Potash 


in the fertilizer spells quality 
in the 































Splint or Curb will reduce the selling price 






also all forms of Lame- 
. _ It is certain and sure in 
and cures without a fish as it does not blister. 


Gowen, I. T., Jan. 2°, 1901. 
Dr. B. J. Kendall Co., Dear Sirs:—I can heartily recom- 
mend your Spavin Cure. I have a fine colt that was troubled 
with head and 2 few applications of 

I have also taken aplinta off from other horses 
ily and find it a great cure. I 


and unnatural e 
ness yield readily to this remed: 





cannot praise it too h' 
Iam. 


° '° RE. 

It works thousands of cures annually. Endorsement 
are a guarantee of merit. 1 rice $1: »ix for 85 

As aliniment for family use, it has no equal. Ask your drug- 
ENDALL’S gravis CURE, also “A 


the k free, or address 
ENOSBURG FALLS, VT, ! 








reatiae the H 
Dr. 8.3. KENDALL CO 














over.—N. Y. Tribune. 
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instruction for Farmers. 


During the past winter three Farmers’ 
Institntes have been held in this county. 
They have been well attended, and doubt- 
less the farmers have received lasting bene- 
fit. Those who come as instructors are 
men of broad minds,usually men whose prac- 
tical knowledge of~- farming has fitted them 
to effectively impart their knowledge to 
others. The experiment stations furnish 
chemists why explain to the farmers what 
is best to buy in the line of feeds or fertiliz- 
ers, and how not to be cheated through pur- 
chasing spurious articles. All these things 
help to open the farmers’ eyes. 

Capital and brains are needed. for a suc- 
cessful farmer. All things have undergone 
great changes, and the agricultural classes 
must strive to keep abreast of the times. 
Conductors of Farmers’ Institutes are out- 
spoken in praise of the Grange. They find 


with distrust. Rags were not destroyed in | difficulties regardin 

those days, but were hoarded up in flour te he. emma apne 
sacks in the cellar from tall until summer, 
for they were legal tender bank notes of the 
pedler’s realm. But those primitive times 
have passed, to returnno more. The sub- 
urban trolley car has done its clearing work, 
and the wood-pulp process has completed 
the change. The red wagons stand falling 
to pieces in forgotten sheds, and the bags 
have rotted away. The pedler’s reign is 


the foot and mouth disease and possibly the 
mixup in the dairy bureau. At the hearing 
a disposition was shown not to go into these 
matters at the present time, and it seems 
unlikely from appearances that the commit- 
tee on agriculture will favor any radical 
changes in the makeup of the board. 
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Farming for Prefit. 
Whether you use a fertilizer or not all de- 
pends upon how much profit you want to 
make out of your crops, as it is an estab- 
lished fact that in order to secure the largest 
possible yield, the crops must be properly 
fertilized, and whether you use Bradley’s 
Fertilizers or not depends upon whether 
you want the best and most economical. 
This is an established fact, for Bradley’s 
has been considered by the more prosperous 
farmers as the only high-grade fertilizer 
that absolutely insures the largest possible 
yield, and thus the largest possible product. 
This is not a new product. The name 
Bradley has been favorably known fora 
quarter century, and it is used the world 
over as the standard for comparison. We 
advise our readers to try Bradley’s fertil- 
izers, and thus save the expense of experi- 
menting with unknown brands. Bradley’s 
is for sale most everywhere, and if you will 
write the Bradley Fertilizer Works, Boston, 





about their various brands of fertilizers. 


Mass., you will receive full information 
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Four graceful poses from life; figures ten inches 
high, reproduced in colors. 
of lithographic art. 


“THE ONLY WAY” 


to own one of these beautitul calendars is 
to send twenty-five cents, with name of publi- 
cation in which you read this advertisement, 
to GEO. J. CHARLTON,General Passenger Age’. 
Chicago & Alton Railway, 328 Monadnock 
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railway line between Cuicaco, 
St. Louis, Kansas City and Proria. @ 
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With Page Fence never grow into breachy cattle. 





PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., ADRIAN, MIC!!- 





$100 CASH 








burlap, blackened and stained by time and 


use. Sometimes huge squares of new burlap | 
stood out in startling contrast against the 
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IT CONTAINS 183 LARGE ENGRAVINGS OF HORSES, CATTLE, SHEEP, POULTRY, ETC. 
eens Tesuced,tetgn cover, othe Live Suck to 
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Will Tel} You That You Tne This Library For 
$10.00 CASH, we will send you, IF BOOK 18 NOT AS STATED. 

‘Thin Book Hailed Free, Postage Prepatd, If You Write Us (etter oe postal) and Answer These 8 Questions: 

1t.—Hame This Paper. 94.—Hew Much Steck Have You? 
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@aF FOR ANY STUDENT OF AN 
AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE OR FARMER 
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